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IS. PAT. OFF. 


—————— 
As told to the men and women of the NAUGATUCK 
FOOTWEAR PLANT of UNITED STATES RUBBER 
COMPANY now in their tooth Anntversary Year — 


¢¢ 


NTED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MAKERS OF KEDS*—KEDETTES*—GAYTEES* AND U. S. ROYAL* FOOTWEAR 




















by LIEUTENANT COLONEL EDWARD G. TREMAINE, JR., 
Q.M.C. Chief, Purchasing Branch, Procurement Division, 
Boston Quartermaster Depot, Boston, Massachusetts 


OU HAVE WORKED WELL together and you have done 

good work together. As evidence of the quality of your 

production you can point with pride to the fact that the 
percentage of rejections in your plant is very low. Your engineers 
and chemists have given, and are continuing to give, constant atten- 
tion to the development of specialty soles, climbing soles, Sperry 
soles for Amphibian work, and improved design of shoe pacs, all 
with the view of conserving crude rubber. Other workers in your 
organization have made outstanding improvements in production 
methods and in technical developments. An example of ingenuity 
and high-grade technical conversion is shown in your use of 


tennis type footwear equipment for jungle boot manufacture. 99 






1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, W. Y. 
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J Should See the Guy. 
Adin the March = 
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Vitality dealers know that with such 


aggressive, consistent advertising behind this 
famous line of shoes, they won’t lack customers when 


the day of unlimited quotas is here again. 


Made by stmericas Largest Shoomakers 





CIVILIANS CAN FIGHT TOO ... WITH WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








i 
a GKY No No. 5, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, published semi-monthly by Chilton Company (Inc.) Entered as second class matter June 5, 1943, at the Post Office in 
raladelphia under Act cf March 3, 1879. Subscription price $3.00 per year. Printed in U. S.A. (Canadian rate $3.00 plus $0.50 for Canadian War Exchange tax- ~making total of $3.50). 
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The swift sweep of Time indicates that some day cus- 
tomers will travel by air. In that future, Opportunity will 
come to the merchant to serve men everywhere, with 


JOHNSONIANS, "The Smartest Shoes on the Square.” 


The perFORMance values in materials, workmanship 
and fitting qualities, will keep pace with the times—be- 
cause the JOHNSONIAN organization, with its great, 


busy manufacturing and marketing facilities, is always 
looking ahead to give the merchant shoes that will sell— 


with every merit of desirability and profitability. 


Y . + +  ENDICOTT-JOHNSON SHOE CORP. 
POEMS, MEP RE 


cCiTyY . ENDICOTT, N. Y. - $f. LOUIS, MO.- 
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FIVE MONTHS FROM NOW 
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¢ It will be demonstrated again by June 15th that America’s women 






save their precious shoe coupons expressly for the smartest, most 

versatile footwear that can be had for the lengthened summer season 

. . - White kidskin. Such very definite preference makes black 

= or brown offerings unacceptable. Get whites . . . you'll have extra 
? : good experience with “‘The Whitest Whites.” 


Washable 


GLACE 


FIVE KINDS OF 
MELLO CRUSH 
LEVOWR SUNITA 
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Steering a Steady course 
, tO meet the needs:of a 
nation at.war 
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@ You're going to wake up one fine morning (and 
we hope it’s soon ) to find that the healthy scramble 
of competition is on again. You'll be out gunning 
for customers, not shoes. That’s when Walk-Over’s 
steady year-in-year-out advertising promotion will 
stand you in good stead. 


Sure, a lot of folks are saying: “Why advertise 
now?... there are more customers than shoes.” 
Then why does Walk-Over take the trouble of pro- 
ducing a high-powered Dealer Service for °44? 


Why ? Because all this promotion will pay divi- 


Pretty Shoes 





dends when the customer-hunt is on again. We're 
increasing our national advertising this year . . . 
giving you well-thought-out newspaper ads to fit 
your current needs. Plus window posters and a 
flock of display cards. All this to guarantee your 
(and our) future. ... So that tomorrow you can 


honestly say : “Business ? It’s great.” 


P. S. Sorry, we can’t take on new accounts yet, 
but here’s a tip for all would-be Walk-Over deal- 
ers: plan for tomorrow's success today . . . write 


us about a postwar dealership. 





WALK-OVER 


Prices $8.95-$10.95 — Keith Highlanders $13.95 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, 


February |, 1944 


BROCKTON 63, MASS. 
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UNCLE SAM’S FIGHTING MEN— 
are well shod 


Our military leaders, appreciating the importance of intelligently 
designed footwear, have endeavored to equip our fighting forces with 
the most serviceable types possible. 


A Booklet illustrating types of military foot- 
wear from 1861 to date, sent on request. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


' 140 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
eee ees 
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~« Shoes . . . Displayed at 
Their Best .. . with These 


Attractive Practical Fix- 
tures & 


The interesting, well-meichandised 
window, at left, is created with the 
use of the three attractive beaded 
displayers illustrated and described 
below. This represents but one of 
the almost unlimited uses for these 
practical fixtures. Although shown 
in white here, they may be had in 
any color finish. Order by number 
and specify color wanted. 
The Magnolia Frame, shown at left, 
is constructed of wallboard ond 
wood. Frame, set forward one inch 
from back panel. Decorated with 
magnolias and foliage. Frame, stip- 
ple finish, any color. Bock panel, 
heavy flock finish in contrasting 
shade. Size: 40 in. wide x 42 in. 
high. Specify color combination 
wanted. 
Ne. AAP2527-$ Frame and Spray 
Complete .. $19.50 
Magnolia Spray only : 6.75 
Frame only (with back panel)... 12.75 






















EADED DISPLAYERS 


E ATTRACTING ATTENTION—BRINGING 
TRAFFIC—AND SELLING SHOES! 


Beaded Displayer—below. A splen- 

piece of wood-working craftsmanship, from kiln 

woods, band-sawed drapery design front, 

Wood turned tassel and beaded moulding. 

washable finish in choice of white or any 

. Size: 32 in. wide x 4 ft. 6 in. high. Shelves 
cath 5'/p in. deep x +6 in. wide. 


MA0B-S Each ...... $11.75 


Peers ereterteoee. 
> 











Beaded Shelf Hanger—above. 
Expertly constructed of kiln dried 
woods, with accurately carved 
beaded moulding. White or any 
color finish desired. Size: 26/2 in. 
wide x 30 in. high. Shelves (2) 
5!/, in. deep x 12 in. wide. 


No. A6410-S 
Each .. . . $6.00 
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One-Shelf Beaded Displayer with Tassel. 
Made by skilled woodworking craftsmen, of ’ PLAN BOOK 
kiln dried woods, with artistically carved “OF SPRING +» SUMMER 
bead and tassel design. White, or any color AND PATRIOTIC 

finish desired. Washable—durable. Size: 25 

in. high x 33 in. wide. Shelf, 5'/2 in. deep x 

16 in. wide. 


No. A6409-S Each $6.75 tS | 
) , : 
| 
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COMPANY Contains many interesting display 
ideas, properties, fixtures and deco 
rotives—for shoes and other mer 
chandise. [t's free 
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Here is an interesting example of how 
G-E fluorescent creates postwar styling and selling in a 
_ shoe store. e. Flagg Bros., Buffalo, N. Y. 


See 


General Electric Research -has increased 
the lighting value obtained from General 
Electric Fluorescent lamps 5-fold in a 
little over 5 years. 


r FORGET ... the creed of General 


Hectric’ research is to make lamps 


hiv 


“4 
MAZDA LAMPS 


ALEB ELECTRIC. Pp 


Sloat the General Electric radio programs: ™ The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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OU 
YOU listen to me 


I’m the Average American Woman. 


I yearn for better things . . . better living . . . better merchandise . . . 


Pm typically American. I get mighty tired of hearing people say that I’m buying better 


things today only because the war has increased my income. It just isn’t so! 
' I’ve always wanted BETTER MERCHANDISE. But somehow the stores where I like to 
shop seldom had what I wanted—or if they did have it, I couldn’t find it. 


A rather strong and sincere complaint, isn’t it? But 


/ not half so strong as it is serious. That outburst re- 


$ 


‘fects the attitude of the average American woman. 
We feel that there is a lesson in this lady’s complaint, 


and here is evidence that supports it—facts that were 


gathered from a cross section of this country, not just 


/ on Fifth Avenue. 


) Before the war 46.4%* of better shoes, re- 
| tailing between $11.95 and $16.95 


went to families with incomes 
> of $3,500.00 or less annually. 


And 74%* were bought by 

office workers, sales girls, teach- 

ers, nurses and wives of execu- 

tives having a moderate income. 

Aren’t you surprised to’ learn that 

better merchandise is of such great 
interest to many women in this income group? 


Here is more evidence. When I.Miller shoes became 
a new venture in a store, 60% of the transactions 
were made with the store’s previous, own customers 
—40% with a new clientele. That certainly is proof 
of the natural desire of the American woman to 
acquire better merehandise — particularly when 
she can charge it. 


*1.Miller National Survey 1938 


More evidence. Some years ago, when business was 
hard to get (remember?), I.Miller sponsored handbags 
to coordinate with shoes—sold in the shoe department 
for the convenience of the customer. Result: one bag 
sold for every three pairs of shoes (when bag stocks 
were adequate). The average selling price of the bags, 
$10.50—the shoes, $13.60. Every third customer spent 
$24.10 instead of $13.60. 
Many of these customers for the first time were buy- 
ing bags in that store— $4.50 was the average 
retail price of bags on the main floor. 

Isn’t this an endorsement that the Amer- 
ican woman will respond to the 
buying of better merchandise 
if it is presented simultaneously, and 
made convenient for her to acquire. 

Let’s answer this complaint of the 

average American woman by developing a plan 

of merchandising and procedure that will give her 

what she wants when she wants it—particularly, if 

after we make it available, it results in greater vol- 

ume .. . greater profits . . . greater store prestige. 

We have such a tested plan—you can read more 
about it in succeeding issues of this paper. 


I. Miller & Sons, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


[.Miller 














MISHAWAKA RUBBER 





MORE THAN 
10,000,000 
PEOPLE WILL 
LOOK FOR THE 
RED BALL 


for they know it as a ‘safe buying guide” 


In these days of rationing, shortages, 
changes, and uncertainties, consumers are 
growing more and more conscious of —and 
appreciative of—the assurance they find in 
a good name and trade-mark. 

This awareness of the value of a good name 
will, it seems certain, carry over into the 
future when merchandise will again be plen- 
tiful and quality can be determined by 
each maker of goods. 

Nearly half a century ago BALL-BAND 
adopted as its guide the motto “good 
enough will not do, BALL-BAND must be 
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the best.” During those many years the 
loyal friendship of a growing number of 
merchants and consumers alike gives proof 
that faithful adherence to such an aim is 
the surest foundation for a permanent 
business. 
In your plans for the future, therefore, 
may we suggest that it will be worth 
your while to write high on your 
list “Check with BALL-BAND 
for staples and styles in rubber 
footwear. 
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AR BONDS 





& WOOLEN 


MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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‘It is 2 gloomy moment in history. Not for many years...not in the lifetime 
of most men who read this...has there been so much grave and deep appre- 
hension: never has the future seemed so incalculable as at this time. 





‘In France the political caldron seethes and bubbles with uncertainty: Russia 
lungs as usual like a cloud, dark and silent upon the horizon of Europe: while 
ill the energies, resources and influences of the British Empire are sorely tried, 
ud are yet to be tried more sorely, in coping with the vast and deadly dis- 
turbed relations in China. 


“Of our own troubles (in the U.S. A.) no man can see the end. It is a solemn 
moment, and no man can feel an indifference, which happily, no man pretends 


to feel in the issue of events.” 













ROBERTS 
}OHN SON 


~~ 


¢ RAND 
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February |, 1944 






NOTE: The above, though it sounds current, is from 
Harper’s Weekly, Oct. 10, 1857...87 years ago! Despite 
conditions of the moment, Roberts, Johnson & Rand's 
experience, since its founding in 1896, has taught: 
those who plan well, usually fare well. That is why 
we're hard at work on plans for tomorrow's better 
days. Probably you are, too. 

In your plans for tomorrow's better days, Roberts, 
Johnson & Rand shoes should figure prominently. 
Consistent national advertising and intrinsic valve 
make them good brands for you to be identified with 
-+- easy, profitable, business-building shoes to sell, 






The right lubricants, the means for pro- 
perly applying them and wiping cloths for 
keeping machines clean, are fundamental 
tools for protective maintenance. 


Methods of carrying out machine main- 
CLEAN MACHINES AND GOOD tenance may vary, but the adequate equi 
LUBRICANTS WILL RESULT IN: be ee 

ping of an individual concerned with 
plesanesin ann endear es machine care, whether he be eperator or 
®@ More continuous production “ : : i 

full time maintenance man, is as essential 


@ Reduced power consumption 
@ Smooth running machines today as bullets or field rations are to a 


@ More and better work soldier. 


Oil IS AMMUNITION — USE IT WISELY — BUT USE IT! 


| USAae TAKE GOOD CARE OF WHAT YOU HAVE 


Lubricants properly used 
will help prolong the life of 
shoe machinery. In these 
critical times, conservation 
is vital. Make oil your 
Ammunition. 
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gives you the Glove Grip 


Arnold Authentics for men have plenty of things to commend 
them . . . A nationally known name . .. A long record of dis- 
tinguished styling . . . A reputation of square-shooting and of 
unbeatable service to dealers. 


But, above all, Arnold Authentics give you the Glove Grip that 
brings customers back for the same model year after year. That’s 
what has sold Arnolds to the shoe-wise . . . for daily wear as 
well as for sports. 

Anyone who has known Arnold Glove Grip comfort always re- 


members it. (And that’s something for you to remember, too!) 
M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY, South Weymouth 90, Mass. 


ARNOLD CGauthentics 
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Any shoe man knows that a// the top-grade sole leather is 
earmarked for our military forces—and that substitutes are 
“fon the market” for at-home needs. 


But shoe men also know this—the insistence of the 
military upon the foot-comfort afforded only by top-grade 
sole leather such as ROCK OAK—again proves the adage 
that there is no substitute for good sole leather. 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO LOUIS BOSTON 
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French pre-war official André Maroselli 


tells Post writer Charles Lanius the amaz- 


ing story of today’s French underground. 
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i flew 32,000 miles to get the war's 
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People are talking about the 


2" WARART/CLES in the 


in the Post. 





vivid color pictures, now appearing 


assignment from the Post and the Army 
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; WINTHROP 
PASSES THE PORK 


Feast your eyes on Winthrop’s latest ‘‘dish’’— it’s the famous Klomp 


in rustic, rugged *“*Razorback”’ pig. ‘‘Done to a turn’? in Winthrop’s 


et 





inimitable way, it’s bound to hog the style picture this Spring. 





Winthrop dealers will recognize in the *‘Razorback”’ 
Klomp the youthful touch that has won Winthrop 
its reputation for fast styling ... they will 
welcome this proof that, even under war- 

time restrictions, Winthrop 


still has its “know how’’. 


ADVERTISED IN MARCH ESQUIRE 
Priced to Retail at 
#550 ,, $950 $450 ,, $550 


Sizes 1 to 6 
WINTHROP SHOES WINTHROP JRS. 


(Some Higher) 
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dchohsh dit £4.42 
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WINTHROP SHOE COMPANY, Div: International Shoe Co., SAINT LOUIS 
February |, 1944 7 
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By UNITED LAST COMPANY 
















































































Both styles are made in Men’s and Women’s sizes and 
are produced entirely from non-restricted materials. 
Now in stock in all standard sizes and widths and in the 
following colors:— 





No. 1—Highly polished No. 1—“Pastel” blue or polished 
Men’s light mahogany ; Women’s light mahogany 
No. 3—Oriental “Mandarin” red or 
highly polished light mahogany No. 3—“Pastel” blue 


These shoe trees are attractively 
priced for profitable consumer sale. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING ROOM 503, 47 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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The Defiant Drama 
of Dora Dimwitt! 


1. Dora Dimwitt was certainly in a dilemma! She 
wanted to win the school attendance prize. But 
here she was—shut up with the sniffles while her 
rival, Sally Swizzle, marched merrily by to school. 
















2. ‘How does Sally keep so healthy?” Mrs. 
Dimwitt asked Mrs. Swizzle in the grocery 
store one day. ‘Pure protection,"’ purred 
Sally’s mother. ‘‘Her ‘Duration Quality’ 
rubbers keep her feet dry and wear like 
iron, too. Why don't you get Dora a pair?” 








3. So Dora and her mother 
went to the shoe store. ‘‘Ma,"’ 
said Dora, ‘‘! thought you said 
this wartime rubber footwear 
was no good. | don’t see any- 
thing wrong with these! If 
they’re like Sally's, let’s buy 
them—because | want that prize." 


A FABLE? Of course, but a fable based on fact. For ‘“‘Duration 
Quality” rubber footwear has actually given surprising service 
under wartime conditions—and for a mighty important reason. 


The quality of rubber footwear depends upon a great deal 
more than rubber alone. For instance, proper foundation 
of non-rubber structural parts, and lasts designed to reduce 
wear at points of stress and strain . . . technical knowledge 
and equipment . . . laboratory facilities for testing and 
research . . . skilled craftsmen, chemists and technicians. 


At the footwear factories and laboratories of Hood Rubber 
Company and B. F. Goodrich, these things have not changed, 
even in wartime! 


P.$. Thousands of pairs of our rubber footwear are now being made with the new 
GR-S synthetic rubber. Their quality is the result of many months of experiment- 
ing and testing in the laboratories of Hood Rubber Company and B. F. Goodrich. 


Mr. GR-S 


FOOTWEAR LABORATORIES AND FACTORY, 


20 








WATERTOWN, 

















4. Sure enough, those sturdy ‘‘Duration 
Quality”’ rubbers wore and wore! And both 
girls tied for the perfect attendance prize. 
Now Dora and her mother aren't so dumb 
for they know projection pays. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
—WITH WAR BONDS 





FIRST IN RUBBER 


MASS. 
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THE SUCCESS OF 


our Post-War Business 


DEPENDS ON WHAT YOU ARE SELLING TODAY 


After the war many things may change, but this 
is certain: a reputation for dependable quality in 


wartime is the best post-war insurance your store can have. 


That is why we are doing all we can to make 








today’s Florsheim Shoes the best, to build into every 
pair the finer materials and better workmanship that women 
expect of Florsheim Shoes. Quality is our creed today 
as ever, because we know that your post-war business 


depends on the shoes you’re selling now. 


TO RETAIL AT: Most Styles 10% to *1995 


THE RHUMBA 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY « CHICAGO + MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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3716-1 
Bandolier 
Black Patent 
142 Last 19/8 heel 
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3789-3X 


Wingmoor 
Smart for the lone Army Russet Bordo 
Dashing for the avenue 106 Last 20/8 hee! 
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Distinction and good taste alwoys 
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ALLURING FOOTWEAR 


BUY WAR BONDS 


TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORPORATION 


JEFFERSON CITY « missouRnr 
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Sheemakers Since 4874 
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EDWARD N. ALLEN, president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, said: 

“I was greatly impressed by one 
of Walter Lippman’s columns a few 
days ago. It seems to me that it 
gives us all much to think about. I 
quote a part of it: 





“*No one has ever worked 
out a just system of economic 
payments for the marines in the 
first assault wave on Tarawa. 
No one has been foolish enough 
to try it. Yet, on the home front 
we go through the elaborate 
forms of debate about wage 
rates, prices, profits and taxes, 
as if it were possible to arrive at 
any solution which is absolutely 
and perfectly just. Let no one 
think that the war can be so 
divorced from domestic issues 
that we can ask men to face 
death in battle, and on the 
home front can have politics as 
usual, special interests as usual, 
or any of our ordinary mate- 
rialistic acquisitive, ambitious 
habits as usual. 

“*That is not good enough 
and the leaders of groups, 
blocs, factions, lobbies, and 
parties here at home had better 
recognize that now, before they 
open up an unbridgable chasm 
between those who, without 
hope of personal reward, have 


looked out for themselves on 
the other.” 

“My Fellow Merchants, the op- 
portunity is here with us now, and 
for the coming months to set an 
example to all business and to all 
groups. Let us not miss this won- 
derful opportunity. Let the craft 
of retailing go down in history as 
a fine example of cooperation and 
unified action—an example of en- 
lightened business procedure in the 
American tradition of true freedom. 
It will never be ours again! Others 
may not follow our example! But 
our actions will show the nation 
that we can be taken at our word, 
and that, when we say we are will- 





ing to sacrifice for the great cause. 
we mean what we say, and we prove 
it by our actions.” 
* ” * 

REAGAN P. CONNALLY, Director 
of Consumer Goods Price Division 
of OPA before the Victory and 
Post-War Conference of the 
N.R.D.G.A. says: 

“Our country is a large country, 
covering many, many types of 
people, customs, and practices. So 
far as retailing is concerned it 
covers a very complex group of 
retail outlets, numbering roughly 
(excluding food) over 400,000 
stores. 

“Price control is only one factor 


wages it is, in my opinion, the most 
important. Like every other Gov- 
ernment Bureau and especially new 
wartime Bureaus, OPA is subject 
and sensitive to all types of poli- 
tical pressure. This is part of a 
democratic way of life. 

“These pressures at times, right 








or wrong, become serious factors 
in carrying out what to a business 
man is a simple decision. Again, 
unless one has weathered such pres- 
sures and pressure groups one has 
no concept of the power and ability 
of these groups to slow down the 
orderly processes of any Bureau in 
which such pressure groups are 
interested. 

“No regulation of any conse- 
quence comes from a pricing Bu- 
reau except as a compromise be- 
tween industry, lawyers, econo- 
mists, price specialists and topside 
management. Thus complicated na- 
tional problems, plus pressure 
groups, plus compromising operat- 
ing groups, plus top side manage- 
ment policy decisions create to the 
business man an almost insuperable 
barrier known to the lay world as 
red tape. 

“Sometimes when I am able to 
look in an objective manner at such 
a maze, I become convinced that so 
far as our country is concerned, we 


) URI served and sacrificed on the one __ but an important one in an overall should consider ourselves fortunate 
hand; and those who have stabilization program. Next to that no one individual can accom- 
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plish very much nor can he or she 
make any major changes in the 
operation of government controls 
in your or my country. Many 
people must be in on the making of 
a major decision that affects our 
nation. This applies to most gov- 
ernment agencies and not just 


OPA.” 
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IRVING J. FIFE, president of the 
Shoe Club of New York, says: 

“The most impressive plans ever 
conceived for greater progress and 
prosperity of a great industry will 
not, of necessity make that industry 
great. To be truly great an indus- 
try must have heart, and to have 
heart an industry must be made up 
of individuals and groups with 
heart. 


The SHOE CLUB, INC. of New 
York was founded in the belief that 
without the fostering of such frater- 
nal and social spirit, an industry 
would become a barren place to 
live and work. It is gratifying to 
know that the Shoe Club has been 


eminently right in its objectives. 








Its accomplishments in giving aid 
to members of the industry who 
have needed it, have made the shoe 
and leather trades a fuller and 
richer community.” 


. a * 


WORKING with stores throughout 
the country, the magazine Glamour 
has helped them to develop Career 
Girl Shops, and special promotions 
for the girl-with-a-job. Today the 
war has, of course, brought home 
the importance of the career girl 
more forcibly to the retailer, but 
many of the stores are thinking 
more in terms of tomorrow than 
today—cultivating the career girl 
now, because she will be tomor- 
row’s young woman-at-work, or to- 
morrow’s “young married” with a 
new home to furnish, a young 
family to bring up. 

Over 600 career councillors— 
typical girls in typical jobs in key 
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MONEY IN MOTION 





—A well-known Southern shoe mer- 
chant recently called at Boot and 
Shoe Recorder headquarters and 
reported as follows: 

—"Here | am with $40,000 cash in 
the bank—oa record surplus for our 
store—with all bills paid; but with 
less shoes on my shelves than ever 
before. 

—"My inventory is constantly shrink- 
ing and my customers are calling 
for good shoes and still more good 
shoes. | never realized, before, 
how useless money is if it can't be 
constantly revolving about mer- 
chandise." 

—If you and | were marooned on a 
desert island, with all the money 
of Mr. Morgenthau's Treasury 
stored under a thatched roof 
and with nothing on that island 
to feed or clothe or shelter us, 
we would soon starve to death. 

—For money's only value is “what 
it car be exchanged for." Money 
isn't worth the paper it's printed 
on if it cannot find goods or ser- 
vices to sharpen its teeth on. 

—And so our Southern friend, not- 
withstanding his $40,000 in the 
bank, might find his business 
starving to death unless he can 
find shoes to supply his customers 
and Keep His Money In Motion. 

—Every day we hear of shoemen 
who are closing their shops or 
contemplating closing them for 
reasons similar to the above. 

—Shoes are unquestionably one of 
the most essential articles of 
human apparel. And a nation 
short of shoes would soon find it- 
self short of morale. 


Fb Tike 


President 





cities over the country — report 
hack to Glamour’s editors on what 
millions of girls-with-jobs actually 
need and want. These councillors 
work closely with local stores, in 
an advisory capacity, and help to 
stage fashion shows and local store 
events for girl-with-jobs. 





AT the Bedford, Ohio plant of Jack 
and Heintz, Inc., whose progressive 
labor policies have been widely 
publicized, it has been found that 
foot ailments play a part in ab- 
senteeism and in causing the back 
troubles which often compel work- 
ers to be absent from their jobs, 
A booklet entitled “HOW JAHCO 
ACHIEVES PRODUCTION?” says: 
“From experience it was found 
that many shop men were suffering 
trom serious trouble with their 
backs, making it necessary to visit 
the steam rooms frequently. This 
back trouble was believed to have 
been caused from foot ailments re- 
sulting from improper care of the 
feet. An experiment was carried 
on in which 100 men were given 
proper and comfortable shoes to 
wear while working. After a period 
of time this experiment revealed 
the fact that these 100 men were no 
longer suffering from habitual back 
trouble, whereas it was necessary 
for the remainder of the shop men 
to continue to make frequent visits 
to the steam rooms for correction 











of back ailments. Therefore, in 
order to eliminate such suffering, 
comfortable shoes have been pro- 
vided by the Management for all 
associates. The purpose is two- 
fold: (1) the elimination of ab- 
senteeism due to foot ailments and 
(2) the education of the associates 
regarding the importance of proper 
care of their feet.” 


7 * 


MAJOR ELIZABETH H. GIL- 
BERT, staff director of the Women’s 
Army Corps of the First Air 
Force—the 32-year-old officer who 
has a vivacious clean-cut fact, live 
gray eyes and light brown hair— 
says about her shoes: 

“The Army has changed one 
thing about me. I'll never wear 
high heels again. I always used to 
wear them—so I thought that tired 
feet were something everybody had 
to have! I know better now.” 
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BENJAMIN H. NAMM, president 
of The Namm Store, Brooklyn, New 
York, says: 

“The wartime duty of every re- 
tailer is to act as Quartermaster for 
the Public. It must be remembered 
that less than 10 per cent of all our 
people are assigned to the battle 
front. More than 90 per cent are 
helping to keep the home fires 
burning. Their daily needs as re- 
gards food, clothing, and acces- 





sories must be met. This is essen- 
tial, not only to maintain morale 
on the home front, but also to 
assure the men in our armed forces 
that their families and relatives at 
home are not suffering undue hard- 
ships. 

CoL. ROBERT A. ROOS, presi- 
dent of Roos Brothers, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., says: 

“In Southern California there is 
general compliance by retail stores 
with the 48-hour week. Fifty-eight 
varying exemptions have been 
granted. Turnover is high, and 
there has been a 30 per cent per- 
sonnel loss. Continued operations 
are difficult but possible. There has 
been general compliance with ceil- 
ings. No exemptions in this regard 
have been granted. 

“In Oregon a majority of retail 
firms were given exemptions under 
the 48-hour-work-week order. Many 
firms have reduced total regular 
employees below ceiling. They have 
replaced regular workers by part- 
time workers without harmful 
effect. The principal retailers, with 
one exception, are complying with 
the stabilization order. The U. S. 
Employment Service, in turn, as- 
sisted in recruiting for the holiday 
trade. 

“In the State of Washington, re- 
tail stores generally are working a 
48-hour week. Department and 
specialty stores are on a 40-hour 
week. Compliance has been good. 


Retail stores have been working 
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under controlled referral since last 
June for full-time workers for 
screening to essential industry. Em- 
ployment ceilings are set at employ- 
ment level of August 31, 1943, and 
except for the six-weeks Christmas 
season very few upward adjust- 
ments have been made. Ceiling 
effect is to require extended use of 
part-time workers in retail stores 
and fewer full-time workers. 

“Let me conclude by saying that 
this is our war, for all of us; that 
these are our problems, for all of 
us; that they must be solved by all 
of us; and that it is far better to 
solve them by voluntary coopera- 


tion.” 
= * * 


A MERCHANT writes: 

“Our office boy recently went 
into a statistical trance and emerged 
with the following conclusions: He 
figured that if all the leather cut by 
manufacturers of handbags, brief 
cases, wallets, fitted cases, bag tags, 
etc. (during the time the shoe man- 
ufacturers were tied hand and foot 
with the restrictions of M. 217 and 
the shoe rationing order) were laid 
end to end, it would provide a car- 
pet of leather, 20 feet in width, 
from Washington to Berlin and 
thence to Tokyo for our victorious 
armies to march upon. He also fig- 
ured there would undoubtedly still 
be enough available, after that, to 
make a leather noose the height of 
the Eiffel Tower to hang Herr 
Hitler.” 


ROBERT AMORY, president and 
treasurer of the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company, Boston, Mass., 
says: 

“People will not buy without real 
salesmanship, because real sales- 
manship incites them to want more, 
and, therefore, to put forth more 
effort to make more. Real sales- 
manship is not just talk, and is not 
just advertising, but it is to offer 
the right article at the right time, at 








the right price. Often a new idea of 
merchandising, can sell more goods 
than talk, if the goods are properly 
displayed. But, somewhere there 
must be the human touch of the 
proprietor, and the best place for 
the proprietor is on the floor among 
his customers. 

“All manufacturers are vitally in- 
terested in better retailing, just as 
you retailers are interested in better 
merchandise. A steady flow of mer- 
chandise over the counters of this 
country means steady employment. 
Steady employment, in turn, means 
steady purchasing by your cus- 
tomers. Steady employment is bet- 
ter for all of us, because we do bet- 
ter thinking when working. We are 
happier at our work than in idle- 
ness.” 
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“Hold on, Stranger—for this sort of tryout you gotta leave your No. 18 coupon and 
the cash.” 
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The controversy over the question of whether the shoe manufacturer or 
the shoe repair trade is getting the small end of the leather allotment could be 
likened to the age-old question, "Which came first, the chicken or the egg?" 

This is undoubtedly one of WPB's most difficult problems, and no 
matter how the allotments are made, not everyone will be satisfied. At present 
cries of "We're being gyped," are coming from both the repair men and the manu- 
facturers. WPB maintains this is an indication that a middle—of-—the-road course 
is being followed. Also WPB officials say it's the actual shortage of available 
leather rather than any inequity in allocation that is causing the present tigat 
Situation. 

To make up the shortage in repair bends, WPB ordered 15 per cent of 
the civilian portion of factory bends to be set aside for repair purposes. This 
percentage was raised to 25 and now rests at 20. Allotments are currently ona 
month-to-month basis. With bend production dropping steadily, the repair trade 
has been clamoring for an increase above the 20 per cent, while shoe manufac-— 
turers have been calling just as loudly for a reduction to one-half of the 
repair trade's present allotment. 

The repair trade has claimed that it has almost doubled its soling 
jobs from a pre-war annual average of about 75,000,000, but this is doubted by 
responsible officials in Washington. In July and August of last year, when 
foreign commitments were taking large quantities of leather, the repair trade 
had to dip into its inventories and was fearful that it would not get its 
leather back. It did get more leather, however, in the early Fall months. If 
conditions should become more difficult this year, the repair trade may have to 
turn largely to rubber in order to survive. 

There has been considerable maneuvering during the past few months by 
both sides in an effort to obtain more leather. Government officials have been 
able to withstand all pressure brought to bear. Their view is that if the 
system of alloting leather between manufacturers and the repair trade was upset, 
even for individual cases, then the entire domestic leather situation would be 
thrown into chaos. WPB and other governmental departments have been commended 
by impartial observers for the evident sincerity behind their stand on this 
question, which has brought much criticism on the heads of reliable shoe people 
now serving in Washington. 

Now the shoe manufacturers are faced with a problem similar to that 
which confronted the repair trade in July and August. The situation is aggra- 
vated by the fact that many retailers and consumers are registering an 
increasing unwillingness to accept shoes with black composition soles. The 


report of the Shoe Industry Task Force Committee last November asked that 
allocation of leather to the repair trade be reviewed (Turn to page 59, please) 
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BOOTS FOR BALL PLAYERS 


Major league baseball players get out- 
fitted with heavy clothing during their 
recent tour of Alaskan ond Aleutian 
bases. Lt. Arthur Tober (kneeling, left) 
adjusts a parka on Fred “Dixie” Walker, 
Brooklyn Dodger's outfielder, while 
M/Sgt. John A. Theoboldt (kneeling, 
center) fits a pair of shoepacks on 
Hank Borowy, N. Y. Yankee pitcher. 
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WARTIME conditions have made a complete change in 
the promotional approach of the C. H. Baker stores. In 
a community like Los Angeles, where tremendous popu- 
lation gains have made it the third largest buying area 
in the country, our stores could easily have cut off all 
advertising, while doing as much business as could be 
handled properly. 

But what of the future? 

Instead of coasting along, all publicity work—in 
newspapers, windows and on billboards—is being re- 
vamped, and each is being studied in an effort to pro- 
duce the best possible kind of institutional good will 
advertising which, we feel, will make customers for the 
house in the post-war period. 

This is one organization which refuses to permit its 
promotional activity to be lulled into a false sense of 
complacency in this era of easy selling. It is a short- 
sighted policy to slight one’s advertising program or 
even to permit the store’s service policy to become too 
rigid in times like these. The C. H. Baker policy is to 
bend over backwards in giving the best possible store 
service in every detail, as well as to help the war effort 
by publicizing institutional copy, rather than selling 
merchandise. 
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Newspaper advertising policy has been changed from 
running a series of comparatively small ads (as we did 
when we had merchandise to sell) to using as much 
space as previously, but concentrating on larger, page- 
sized ads. It is felt that a page newspaper ad, especially 
when color is used, makes a real impression on the pub- 
lic, dominating the entire newspaper. 

Using page ads in color once a month is proving to 
be a good institutional program. The ads acquaint 
many thousands of newcomers in the area with the C. H. 
Baker stores. Ads urging the public to invest in War 
Bonds, rather than to buy shoes, were also used on full 
pages. 

The results of this kind of publicity have proved 
most gratifying. Naturally it is difficult to trace direct 
returns, but we are fully convinced of the value of such 
advertising. 

Back of this change in policy is the job of keeping 
the name of the organization, the type of merchandise it 
features and the named brands it carries before the pub- 
lic at all times. Firm names not seen in the public print 
are soon forgotten. The present policy is NOT to sell 
shoes right now, but in the future when all concerns 
will be looking for business, for old customers and for 
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Shoe Customers 


by MIKE KAPLAN. 
PROMOTIONAL DIRECTOR. 
Tue C. H. Baker Stores, Los ANncELEs, Car. 





On the opposite page: Two of the many full-page 
advertisements which used color as a means of at- 
tracting attention. Above: A window display by the 
Baker stores featuring the shoes shown in their ads. 
Above right: Billboards form one way in which 
Baker stores co-opercte with the U. S. war effort. 


new customers. The organization which had made out 
the best case at this time will be the one the public will 
remember when the pickings get tougher. 

Two recent promotions illustrate what can be done in 
the way of spotlighting the store by the use of color in 
newspaper advertising. In a page ad only black shoes 
were shown, but, by using a three-color illustrated bor- 
der, the ad was made to stand out. 

A more elaborate color promotion has just been com- 
pleted. Back of it was the idea that, for some time, 
dressy casual footwear has been finding a more promi- 
nent place in the wardrobe of the active American 
woman. With the beginning of shoe rationing, many 
retailers believed women would not be willing to part 
with their precious ration stamps for shoes of this type. 
The shoe men believed that if it was necessary to give 
up a stamp, women would be seeking heavier, more 
tugged types of play shoes. Contrary to this belief we 
did not think of our casuals as play shoes; consequently 
we merchandised these shoes and promoted them from 
another angle. Here were shoes with the types of heels 
which women were seeking, yet with enough dressiness 
so that they could be worn with tailored suits, sport 
dresses, etc., instead of only with slacks as many people 
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The C. H. Baker Stores in 
Los Angeles Believe Firmly 
in the Value of Ads that 
Serve as Customer Remind- 
ers and Are Keeping the 
Names of the Firm and 
Lines of Shoes Sold Before the Consuming 
Public until Hostilities Cease. ‘Color Pro- 
motion Plays Important Role in Campaign. 


believed. The constant promotion of these shoes in this 
semi-dressy groove has built the line until it is one of 
the top-notch lines in our operation. 

The promotion termed “Carnival of Color” has given 
us more definite proof that these shoes were being 
handled in the right way. This promotion consisted of 
a series of colors in baby calfskin. Colors used were 
wine, pine green, red, black, blue, brown, Army russet, 
also black and brown patent leather. 


IT was noticeable that people buying these shoes were 
not buying them for slacks wear. This was indicated by 
many wear-outs bought by women in smart suits- 
wools, tweeds and the like. 

In our experience, we have found that the play shoe 
construction used by most manufacturers of high grade 
casuals is in great demand in dressy types because of 
the softness and lift which are achieved by means of the 
platform. With the elimination of platform soles in all 
dress shoes by order M-217, we feel that more and more 
women who have been accustomed to the comfort of 
platforms will turn to dressy types of casuals for the 
continuance of their preference. That’s the reason we 
put this effort behind their promotion. 
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SHOE NEWS PICTORIAL... |,. 
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Five Navy electrician’s mates third 
class try on Army Gd. shoes and 
clothing which they'll wear for drill 
while studying teletype repair work 
at Fort Monmouth, N. J. They'll wear 
Vavy garb to school and full Army 
combat outfits for drill. Wearing in- 
faniry pack is Arnold M. Keller, of 
Commodore, Pa. George G. Pierce, o} 
Chicago, tries on helmet while Joseph 
Pirolli, of Philadelphia, Army shoes 
over his shoulder, watches Charles J. 
Harmison, of Springfield, Ohio, put 
on his GJ. footwear. Carl G. Utke, 
of Dalton, Wis. (holding helmet), 
asks Keller about weight of the pack. 
It will weigh approximately 65 
pounds when filled with equipment 














J. Carroll Maish and Ann Savage inspect a 
pair of Jap sneakers, souvenirs of Tarawa 
fighting. Note the long divided toe that 





H. J. Kroto, vice-president and general manager. makes for freedom of foot movement in 
Cambridge Rubber Co., plans for post-war era. walking and climbing, while rubber sole en- 
Mr. Kroto is shown above with his cabinet con- ables jungle fighters to sneak quietly 
taining designs and ideas for a peacetime world. through the woods and undergrowth. 
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Interesting Pictures from the Army, Navy 






















and Home Front That Dramatize the Vital 
Part Shoes Are Playing Here and on the 
Far-Flung Battle Lines in Historic 1944. 


Upper right hand photo shows Private 
First Class Paul L. Gable, of Walnutport, 
Pa., modeling on his left foot the Army’s 
new type of 10-in. leather combat boot, 
also illustrated in close-up view. Designed 
by the Quartermaster Corps to replace 
eventually hoth the shoe and legging 
combination worn by ground force 
troops and the high paratrooper boot 
worn by parachute troops, it is similar 
in construction to the Type III service 
shoe, but the 10-in. upper, includes a 
wide two-buckle cuff at the top. The new 
boot is cooler than shoes and leggings 
when worn in warm climates and will 
not snag in walking as easily as leggings, 
but it complicates already difficult 
iask of balancing tight leather supply. 














“The Wooden Bull,” which was the sign of John 
Andrew, tanner of old Salem. Andrew made hem- 
lock sole leather for soldiers of the Revolution. 
An unusual specimen of wood carving, correspond- 








Sgt. Leona Pahl of the Marines “squares the ing to the familiar cigar store Indian of half a 
shoes against the bulkhead” prior to inspec- century ago and other similar signs. Recently a 
tion. The Women Marines at Henderson New York publisher secured a collection of photos 
Hall, Washington, D. C., stand a “Captain’s of old store signs in Salem with an intent tw print 






Inspection” every Saturday. USMC photo. them. The “Bull” is now in the Essex Institute. 
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WARTIME SHOE WINDOWS 
(AN BE EXCITING... .. 
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This diagram can be used as a guide, or blown 
up photographically, jor fashion figures shown 
in above window. 
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WHEN the chief merchandising problem in the shoe 
business was to sell the customer as many pairs of 
shoes as her purse would permit, the power of window 
displays in handling this job was rarely underestimated. 
Now when the problem is to limit her shoe purchases 
to two pairs per year and still keep her feeling happy 
and smartly shod, the handling of window displays be- 
comes a problem of another sort. Attractive and artful 
merchandise presentation is known to increase the 
desire to purchase, not to make the customer more 
content with the limited allotment of shoes which war 
needs makes necessary. 

Because of the power of merchandise display to 
influence public taste, the retailer should seriously con 
sider windows from this new angle. Needless to say, 
you don’t want windows that will discourage business, 
but you must find ways of presenting the idea of 
limited purchases in such a way that customers will 
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What's More, They Can Build Friendships for Your Store by 





Showing How to Get the Ultimate Satisfaction Out of the 


Shoes You Have.on Your Shelves. 


Here Are Concrete 


Ideas and Directions for Achievement of That Objective 


be persuaded to depend on your judgment in their 
more serious wartime shopping. You have a real op- 
portunity to make enduring friendships for your store, 
and your windows offer your best introduction to such 
friendships. 

Remember that every selling idea that you can relate 
to the rationing problem, and every special service or 
suggestion that you can offer your customers is capable 
of dramatization in your window. Make a list of all 
such ideas, services and suggestions and plan a series of 
windows around them. Plan also institutional types of 
displays that show little merchandise but tell something 
about the store itself. 

If you have any especially trained fitters on your 
staff or any special equipment which makes proper fit 
more certain, tell about these services in your window. 
Dramatize them as much as possible. 

The quality of the merchandise becomes more’ im- 
portant than ever now, and displays which stress the 
quality features of your shoes are particularly timely. 
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Emphasize brand names which stand for quality and 
also point out particular features which assure maxi- 
mum wear. Your customers have the money to buy 

[TURN TO PAGE 80, PLEASE] 
























Pattern for wings, to be at- 
tached to shoes in window dis- 
play shown at bottom of 
page. 
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DURING four years of war, Britain’s boot and shoe 
retailers have made many sacrifices which, although 
shared by the rest of the trading community, still repre- 
sent a very real contribution to the national will to 
win the war. 

In peacetime Britain there are approximately 40,000 
retailers who, in relation to population, provided ade- 
quate shopping facilities. Shoe retailing is divided, 
roughly, into four categories—multiple stores, depart- 
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Britain's Retailers Meet 


Problems of War 









by A. V. FRENCH, 
Assistant Editor, 
The Shoe and Leather News, London. 


Low-heeled, stitched utility oxford, 
typical of the durable shoes for which 
British women now show decided 
preference in these days of activity. 


Left: It’s customary in wartime Britain to carry shoes, 
like other packages, without outside wrapping. Center: 
Shopper carries new shoes in her hand as she looks in 
a shop window. Right: Men’s utility shoes of grained 
leather, with straight tip, have a rugged and durable look. 


ment store, retailers selling branded footwear (usually 
agents for the main supplying manufacturers), and in- 
dividual storekeepers who purchase from wholesalers 
or through in-stock systems inaugurated by manufac- 
turers. Thus, in normal circumstances, the public has 
a wide selection and easy access to retail points of dis- 
tribution to satisfy its desires and conform with its 
purse. 

While Britain’s general system of retail distribution 
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Four Years of War Have Brought 
Manifold Headaches to the Footwear 
industry in Great Britain, But British 
Shoe Men Have Faced Their Problems 
with a Cheerful Determination to Find 
Acceptable Solutions for All of Them 


Another utility shoe, this time in a croco- 
dile grain leather. This model is more 
suited to dress wear than the stitched ox- 
ford type shown on the opposite page. 


has not changed its form, the details of shop manage- 
ment have been subject to such disruption that in some 
respects they bear no resemblance to the peace-time set- 
up. Limitation of supplies, scarcity of labor, shifting 
population, and coupon rationing are some of the fac- 
tors which have a long-term effect and, being inconstant, 
increase the problems of maintaining steady business. 

In 1940-1941, during the sustained air attacks on 
Britain, retailers carried on with their job. Despite the 
dificulties at that time, however, the average retailer 
probably finds that those with which he now has to 
contend are bigger than any produced by the blitz. 

As the war progressed it became more and more 
necessary to restrict all types of consumer goods, and 
although footwear ranks high in national importance, 
restrictive measures have had to be introduced, devised 
to curb spending and enforce strict rationing of sup- 
plies. The concentration of shoe manufacturers, which 
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Left: New “utility” wooden-soled shoes have 
leather tabs for softer tread. Center: Woman cus- 
tomer tries on a pair of wooden-soled shoes. 
Right: Clogs, famous in industrial North, are 
being adopted in the South. This man has had 

20 years’ experience in making them. 

is linked with a policy of curtailed output, automatically 

places a limitation on retailing, apart from the reduc- 

tion in variety and range of stock carried in the stores. 

The retailer, in fact, has no complete control over the 

stock he obtains and has to rely upon quotas according 

to the producers’ capacity to deliver. 


RATIONING of footwear actually starts at the plant and 
ends in the retail store. Conditions, moreover, have not 
improved in this respect and it is not unusual for retail 
establishments dealing in the better grades of shoes to 
close their doors some days of the week, having no stock 
to offer their customers. 

It is equally strange to find queues—chiefly women— 
outside large stores in big cities, waiting for their open- 
ing in order to secure first selection of the day’s deliv- 
ery. A visit to these stores in the early afternoon often 
[TURN TO PAGE 61, PLEASE] 
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CLEARANCE... 
By OPA Permission 


SCENES like those in New York stores reported 
here were being repeated all over the country on 
the first day of clearance sales of shoes released by 
OPA from rationing for a three week period. Many 
department, specialty, shoe and chain stores adver- 
tising in five leading New York Sunday news. 
papers reported a big response the first day of the 
sale. Fashion basements and lower price depart. 
ments filled their tables with piles of shoes. sepa. 


Ads such as these which were clipped from the 
New York papers of Sunday, January 16th, heralded 


the ration-free sale. 
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15 Per Cent of Retail Stocks of Women's Nov- 
elties Were Freed from Rationing for Three 
Weeks, Provided the Retail Price Was Set at 
$3 and Under. Thus a Government Agency 
Acted as Sales Manager to the Nation to 
Liquidate Cheap Shoe Stocks. 








rated and marked according to sizes, and customers 
filled the aisles all day, searching through the piles 

and trying on a wide variety of styles and colors. 
Warned in advance by the Sunday advertise- 
ments that many of the styles would be in broken 
[TURN TO PAGE 66, PLEASE! 


Additional clearance shoe ads featured by New York stores. Some 
of the chains displayed the shoes in their windows. 
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By ARTHUR OD. 


ANDERSON 


Mid-Winter Thaw 


TAKING the lid off women’s shoes below $3.00 in 


price was a stroke of genius on the part of OPA. The 
timing was perfect and proved the flexibility of a Wash- 
ington bureau that knew what it was all about. Frozen 
stocks were given a very welcome mid-Winter thaw. 


We covered a number of cities during the week of 
Jan. 17 to see, for ourselves, the result of this ration- 
free break for the merchant as well as the consumer; 
and our over all opinion is that it was planned right, 
timed right and promoted right. We have reasons to 
believe that the success of this venture in national 
marketing, by the authority of one man or group in 
OPA will be repeated from time to time. There are 
indications that a release from rationing on children’s 
shoes in the lower price levels will be a salute to Spring- 
time and a very welcome decision for the merchant 
who is overstocked on children’s low-priced shoes 
and the public very much understocked on chil- 
dren’s shoes. 


Thus we see that good management can combine the 
task of conserving and sharing our national shoe supply 
in behalf of public welfare in wartime and can, at the 
same time, aid the merchant to keep his business alive, 
alert and his merchandise fresh. 

For years we have made an off-the-elbow study of 
“Where Do Shoes Ultimately Go?” It has always been 
interesting to go to job lot shoe buildings and shoe 
auction rooms to see the finale in the drama or comedy 
of shoemaking. The drama is in the story of the ulti- 
mate destination of shoes, kept and stored in sub-cellars 
and finally vended at five or ten cents a pair. The 
comedy is to see the thousands of pairs of wild and 
woolly, weird and wobbly shoes that “come out of the 
woodwork” and are thrown on the counters for ulti- 
mate sale to the public. We can see the subterfuge of 
a man keeping old stock as an aid to the alibi of in- 
ventory or the vague possibility of fire insurance but 
why is it that the shoe industry is perhaps the one and 
only industry that never tears up a shoe and throws it 
away as unfit for sale or salvage? They do that in the 
millinery business and in other trades where the mer- 
chants keep their stock fresh and clean and salable and 
will have no other in their store; but we have yet to 
see a pair of shoes destroyed; and can only hook it 
up to the remark once made to us by a job dealer on 
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Duane Street: “What! Destroy a pair of shoes? Why, 
it’s just like a loaf of bread. That would be sacri- 
legious.” 

Be that as it may, the old stock has come out of the 
warehouse, out of the dark corners of the store and the 
shoe-mad public is buying it for its wear-hour use and 
certainly not for its fashion appeal. 

There was a sour blot on the OPA rationing system 
in the fact that millions of pairs of shoes were un- 
wanted and unsalable because they represented a cheap 
price, not willingly exchangeable for a coupon. The 
public figured it out that if it was going to be limited 
in numbers of pairs, it would buy better shoes. You 
can’t blink that mass reasoning. Now it seems that 
with the added week’s extension, into the first week 
of February, that in all probobility about 10,000,000 
pairs of shoes will be moved onto female feet—to the 
good of all. Why do you know, some merchants in 
better grade stores went so far as to take much better 
values and offer them on sale at $3.00, unrationed— 
saying, “I can afford to give the public a break and the 
friendships I make in these values will come back many- 
fold in the future.” Bread thrown on the water may 
come back cake. 

No one move—and our compliments to W. W. 
Stephenson—was ever made within the shoe trade itself 
that did more to clean the shelves and the cellars and 
the misfits and the miss-boughts; and industry is in- 

debted to him and his associates for this excellent lift 
to the morale and service of shoes. 

What may be OPA’s loss will be the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association’s gain 
when Stephenson and Quimby go to work in be- 
half of shoe production. May the lessons of this 
great housecleaning be not lost upon the trade. 


+ o . 


NOW THE COMBAT 
Now the combat—for be it known the American Fifth 


Army has been wearing the new two-buckle high com- 
bat boot in its battles in Italy. General Eisenhower says 
it is the perfect shoe for the combat soldier. Sure, it 
takes more leather because the cuff is of a size to fit and 
enclose the heavier-trousered leg of the foot soldier, It 
is unfortunate that we didn’t go’into production on that 
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boot earlier, for it would have played a valuable part 
in the mobility of the invasion. 

But here and now—nothing must interfere with the 
speedy production of combat boots for combat troops. 
Behind the lines and in training, the standard G.I. shoe 
has a place and purpose. An adequate supply is already 
made and in depots for such back-of-the-battle wear. 
But we cannot interrupt or impede the production of 
the combat boot because of any civilian cry for the area 
of leather needed in civilian shoes at home. Guns and 
planes change—shoes, too. 

You would be surprised to know that our Army 
wear is less per man than the civilian allotment 
of three pairs per person, rationed. We hope to 
get the actual figures soon but we have it on ex- 
cellent authority that no American Army has 
used as few shoes per man and kept them in as 
good condition, with care and repair, as our 
Army. We may consider ammunition as freely 
expendable —the more, the better — but when it 
comes to shoes, the Army record shows better 
fitting, better wear and better economy than 
civilians or anyone else can ever hope to chal- 
lenge—work and duty considered. 

If worst comes to worst and millions of combat 
shoes are needed, the Army might release for farm and 
heavy service wear here, some of the G.I. shoes .. . 
“Perish forbid.” 

In the words of Marshal Foch: “The battle, the 
battle, nothing else counts”; and we are proud to give 
our men the best combat shoe in the world; and that 


goes for our “going without.” 


4 * * 


WHAT SOLES? 


Ar long last the shoe trade is aroused to its own criti- 
cal situation. For months it could have known and 
could have fought against the misuse of leather in 
everything except footwear—in the public interest. But 
il was quiescent. Now, in its alarmed state, it is hitting 
every head that comes over the rampart, not realizing 
that tons and tons of leather have been wasted. But 
what has been done is done and from this day forth— 
bitter tears of regret. 

Now, what can be done on soles? The government 
recommends the hot wax treatment of sole leather to 
increase the hours of wear, as tested and proven by 
the Bureau of Standards and recent research. It is an 
operation left to the discretion of the shoemaker. 

Shoemen have known for years that you can take 
shoulder and belly soles (and that’s about all you are 
going to get now) and give them an oil treatment to 
prolong their wear. You can go back to Erwin Cone of 
East Boston, Mass., who, 30 years ago, made carload 
lots of shoes for the Southern jobbers to vend to 
workers in the cotton field. He impregnated the soles 
to increase their life and wear. The shoes sold for a 
dollar a pair and became so well-known that they were 
nationally wanted and, believe it or not, his perforated 
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sandals (30 years ahead of their time) were featured 
by Filene’s in Boston as revolutionary, and the Boot 
AND SHOE RecorpeR had an eight-page advertisement 
by that amazing genius of shoemaking who was one of 
the first to take the true outline of an adult foot and 
build shoes to its actual shape and found value the 
ultimate measure in shoes. 

We dart back into history to indicate that giving the 
public the most for the money is now, and always will 
be, the way to build a business. So, today, if one of the 
outstanding names in women’s shoes, the Gold Cross, 
will accept the hot wax method of sole treatment, it & 
obvious that industry is going to do its best to give the 
public better wear; when wear is of such extreme 
importance. 

You can bet your bottom dollar that when most 
men’s and boys’ shoes are made with shoulder 
and belly soles, that those that improve their wear 
by any of the new treatments will get public ap- 
proval in terms of sales and ration coupons. 

It would be a good thing if the carbon black soles 
could be so treated as to minimize marking but with or 
without the marking (and rubber heels 
mark) there is a job for shoe manufacturer and shoe 
merchant to promote and sell composition soles, Com- 
mando soles, Victory soles or whatever the name; be- 
cause that’s what shoes are going to be made of . . . 
if shoes are going to be made in any volume in 1944. 
It does not serve a useful purpose for a customer to 
take his new carbon black soles around to a repair 
store and have the composition soles pulled off and 
leather soles put on; because that defeats the very pur- 
pose of the war economy. The repair shop that does 
that should be denied its sole leather; and the same 
holds true for the repair of soles that haven't been 
worn through or for the replacement of these good soles 


remember 


on play shoes. 

But by and large, the battle isn’t between mem- 
bers of the same fraternity of shoes. It is the bat- 
tle of brains and salesmanship now needed to 
make the public want and accept and appreciate 
these durable materials, other than leather. 

When a merchant gets a shipment of shoes, 40 per 
cent of which have composition soles and when that 
same merchants sells these composition-soled shoes 
right out of the cases to a job lot buyer, for a dollar 
a pair less—he is not living up to the spirit of this 
war day. Sure, carbon blacks are not easy to sell when 
you have leather to offer. Take your hat off to the 
British trade, where “leather and skill” are tremen- 
dously appreciated ; for over there they are using wooden 
soles and the public may growl and gripe but by Jove 
they know there is a war and they are grateful. 

We say it again—if you are a shoe man and 
have any selling ability, you are going to help our 
public to appreciate the wear values in these 
soles—marking notwithstanding. Let’s hope, how- 
ever, that scientific study will eliminate the car- 
bon black right soon. 
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Must Sell Available Merchandise 


Merchants Have No Choice But to Continue to Buy and 
Sell the Kind of Shoes That Are in the Market, Arthur C. 
Kaufmann Tells Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers. But Con- 
sumers Should Be Told Honestly What They Must Expect. 


Li ‘\ » 8 Gy 
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Group at speakers’ table at opening noonday luncheon of Mid. 

dle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Association, Philadelphia, Janu- 

ary 17. Left to right: Mose Leibowitz, York, Pa., new presi- 

dent; Arthur C. Kaufmann, executive head of Gimbel Brothers, 

Philadelphia; Harold R. Quimby and Walter Ebling, OPA Shoe 
Rationing Branch. 


In spite of hotel congestion and the 


shortage of merchandise, Middle At- 
Jantic Shoe Retailers Association 
staged a successful war conference 
and shoe show at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, in Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 16, 17 and 18. The attendance 
of retailers was large, there were 
more exhibitors than last year and 
the discussions at the main conven- 
tion session Monday were focused on 
vital topics of immediate trade inter- 
est. 


Business Outlook for ’44 


Arthur C. Kaufmann, executive 
head of Gimbel Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, and president of the Phila- 
delphia Merchants Association, gave 
a “Preview of 1944 Business,” and 
Harold R. Quimby, of OPA Trade 
Section, Shoe Rationing Branch, 





brought the rationing story up to date. 
Their talks were followed by a ques- 
tion and answer period. 

Directors of the association, meet- 
ing the evening of the opening day of 
the convention, picked Mose Leibo- 
witz, well known York, Pa., shoe mer- 
chant, who has long been active in as- 
sociation affairs, as president for the 
coming year. He has ambitious plans 
in view to make the association useful 
to its members in what he regards as 
a crucial year in shoe retailing. As- 
sisting him will be J. H. Geiger, of 
Richmond, Va., first vice-president; 
Franklin E. Zusi, of Irvington, N. J., 
second vice-president; Maurice P. 
King, of Newark, N. J., third vice- 
president; Louis Bendheim, of Wilm- 
ington, Del., treasurer, and Cal J. 
Mensch, of Pittsburgh, secretary. 





In the absence of Retiring Presi- 
dent Murray S. Rolfe, who was pre- 
vented from being present by illness 
in his family, President Leibowitz 
opened the noonday luncheon session 
Monday and introduced Mr. Kauf- 
mann as chairman and the first speak- 
er. He predicated his “Preview” of 
1944 Business” on three possible situa- 
tions that may face the merchant this 
year, namely, continuance of total war 
through 1944, or, second the defeat of 
Germany around the middle of the 
year, or third, the possibility that a 
miracle might happen and the war 
might come to a close before the end 
of 1944. If the war continues he pre- 
dicted business will be as good as in 
1943, in which year payrolls reached 
their peak with the expectation that 
they will go no higher. 


Problem of Reconversion 


In the event of the defeat of Ger- 
many, then the question would be how 
rapidly it will be possible to reconvert 
from war to a peacetime economy. 
For a time, Mr. Kaufmann predicted, 
a severe dislocation, affecting 20 to 30 
million men, is inevitable, and a lull 
in retail business can be expected 
during that period. The crux of the 
business problem during the period of 
reconversion will be how rapidly men 
can be put to work at peacetime pro- 
duction, but a temporary recession ap- 
pears almost certain. 

If the miracle should happen and 
both Germany and Japan should be 
defeated in 1944, then the reconversion 
problem will be that much greater 
and the tendency will be for the 
period of readjustment to be pro- 
longed. Should a period of some 
months intervene between victory in 
Europe and in the Far East the transi- 
tion problems would tend to be eased 
somewhat. 

Mr. Kaufmann expressed the view 
that it will be necessary for both 
OPA and WPB to continue in opera- 
tion for a certain period after the war. 

[TURN TO PAGE 64, PLEASE] 
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Nhoe Man Enters Senate Race... 


Howard V. Stephens, President of Johnson, Stephens 
& Shinkle, St. Louis, Has Announced His Candidacy 
for Republican Nomination in Coming Senatorial 
Election. Seeks Reversal of Trend toward Govern- 
ment Control over Business and Individual Lives. 





OUTLINING a broad program of purposes and objec- 
tives, most of which have to do with post-war economic 
conditions at home and America’s place in the coming 
world order, Howard V. Stephens, president of the 
St. Louis shoe manufacturing firm of Johnson, Stephens 
& Shinkle, and a former vice-president of the St. Louis 
Board of Police Commissioners, on January 1 announced 
his candidacy for the Republican nomination for United 
States Senator, which office is to be filled by the voters 
of the state of Missouri in 1944. The primary election 
of the Republican party will be held August 1, 1944, 
and Mr. Stephens announced that his declaration will 
be filed immediately. 


While the shoe industry is well and ably represented 
in wartime Washington, its representatives there, at the 
present time, are all in administrative posts or in vari- 
ous wartime agencies. There are no shoe men in either 
the House of Representatives or the United States Sen- 
ate. A number of shoe men have served or are serving 
in State Legislatures, with Roy Stevens, of Ottumwa, Ia.. 
as an example. For years John Kreider, of the well- 
known Pennsylvania shoe family, represented his district 
in the lower house of Congress at Washington. 


Men like W. L. Douglas, of Massachusetts, Francis 
P. Murphy, of New Hampshire, and others have served 
as Governors of their respective states. If he is nomi- 
nated and elected, Howard Stephens will be the first 
shoe manufacturer to sit in the United States Senate, 
although that august body was presided over by a 
shoemaker, Henry Wilson, “the Natick cobbler,” back 
in 1873 to 1877. 

W. A. Julian, formerly of the Julian & Kokenge Com- 
pany, now holds the important position of Treasurer 
of the United States, and you will find his signature on 
any silver certificate or Federal Reserve note which 
you are fortunate enough to have in your pocket. He 
also signs government checks, as you have reason to 
know if you are, by any chance, one of the millions of 
Americans on Uncle Sam’s payroll. Naturally, War 
Production Board, Office of Price Administration, and 
other government agencies have prominent shoe men 
holding important executive positions. This is neces- 
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HOWARD V. STEPHENS 


sary because the shoe industry has come in for its full 
share or more of government restrictions, rationing and 
price fixing since the war began. All of these are admin- 
istrative posts, however, and many Missourians have 
come to the conclusion that it’s about time the industry 
had another strong representative in the Halls of Con- 
gress, which under the Constitution, if not in practice, 
still lays exclusive claim to the law-making prerogative. 

Mr. Stephens declared in his statement that during 
the forthcoming months he will conduct a vigorous 
campaign throughout the state, to present in detail his 
stand on all the issues. Some of these he discusses in 





the statement announcing his candidacy. “Like every 
other American,” he says, “I want to do all possible to 
win the war quickly, completely, unconditionally. This 
is so fundamental a desire in the heart of every Ameri- 
can, that it needs no elaboration from me.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 66, PLEASE] 
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Y; S, | know you've had to take it... lots of rain and snow... heat 
and cold. But so have |! I’m proud of the fact that every shoe bearing 
the WEATHER-BIRD trade mark is designed for the rough-and-ready wear 
children give their footwear. For over 50 years, my name on a pair of 
shoes has stood for fine materials, fine design, fine fit, fine crafts 


manship. The name WEATHER-BIRD is always a symbol of honest valve. 


Peters Shoe Company 


Manufacturers of WEATHER-BIRD and DIAMOND BRAND Shoes 





A DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY. SAINT LOUIS 
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H. W. BONNE, 


Proprietor, Bonne's Shoe Store, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Service to Children Brings City-Wide Trade 


To Neighborhood Shoe Store 


WHEN a neighborhood store es- 
tablishes a reputation which draws 
customers from all parts of a large 
city, it must have something out- 
standing in quality and service. 
Bonne’s Shoe Store, St. Paul, Minn., 
in the heart of the East Side sec- 
tion, which is a small city within 
a city, is as well known throughout 
the entire metropolis as many of 
the larger stores in the business 
loop district. It has achieved this 
distinction through its specialized 
shoe department for children in 
which correct fitting and quality 
shoes only are featured. 

The slogan of the store “Where 
Good Shoes Are Fitted Correctly” 
appears wherever the name of the 


store is mentioned from bill heads 
to newspaper advertising. The 
wrapping paper made especially for 
the store carries the same m@sage. 
The name of the store and the type 
of service and quality of the mer- 
chandise are inseparably associated 
in the minds of the public from 
this constant reiteration. 


Great care is taken to live up to 
the slogan. All shoes are X-ray 
fitted. Parents are instructed as to 
different shoe requirements for feet 
which may liave the same length in 
measurement but which differ in 
arches or in toe length. They are 
shown that correct fitting means a 
longer lasting shoe. Attention is 

[TURN TO PAGE 67, PLEASE] 


Interior of Bonne’s Shoe Store. The display case featuring foot appliances 
is in the foreground. Decorative figures are on walls, above shelving. 
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irit Aroused 
New England Meeting 


Governors of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 


and U. S. Senator Brewster of Maine Are Honor © 


Guests at Big 75th Annual Gathering of New 


England Shoe and Leather Association. All Officers 


Are Re-elected. 


LOUIS H. SALVAGE, 


Re-elected president of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association 


NEW ENGLAND re-dedicated itself to a virile future 
and incidentally reviewed the past at the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
held in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, Boston, an 
Jan. 19. It was the 75th anniversary of the association 
—its diamond jubilee—marked by the re-election to 
office of all those members who have served during the 
troubled yea» now past; and marked, also, by the 
presence as honor guests of Leverett H. Saltonstall, 
governor of Massachusetts; Robert O: Blood, governor 
of New Hampshire; and United States Senator Owen 
Brewster of Maine. More than 700 members and 
guests attended. 

George A. Dempsey was chairman of the committee 
in charge of the meeting, and keynoted the fighting 
spirit of the New England association to pioneering. 
Homer O. Rondeau, prominent New England manu- 
facturer, was presented with a scroll for outstanding 
service rendered his country and industry as chief of 
the women’s shoe unit of the War Production Board 
from January 1, 1943, to January, 1944. President 
Salvage, acting as toastmaster, reviewed the activities 
of the association during 1943, announcing that the 
association now has a membership of 35] firms, the 
largest in its history. President Salvage said: 

“This Seventy-Fifth Annual Meeting of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association marks another milestone in 
its long distinguished history. Through three Wars, five de- 
pressions and several conflagrations, your Association has 


continued to serve the New England shoe, leather and 
allied industries. 


“At the time when the Association was organized most shoes 
were made by hand. The little New England ten-foot shops 
were a factory of primary importance in producing footwear. 
It was during the early history of our Association that the 
revolutionary change from hand to machine-made shoes 


occurred. 

“In the days of the First World War the Association was 
actively engaged in the patriotic duty of financing the War 
and contributed much in improving and securing a better 
supply of footwear for our armed forces. 

“During the present W orld War, your Association has been 
engaged actively in rendering all possible assistance to both 
government agencies—and to our members—in furthering 
the War program.” 


Both governors referred to the pioneering spirit 
which had resulted in the formation of the association 
in 1868 and urged that this same spirit be invoked in 
even larger measure in solving the problems which will 
confront all business in the post-war era. Governor 
Saltonstall pointed out that there must be jobs for all in 
private industry—that government aid must be a stop- 
gap only. Governor Blood urged the members to carry 
their pioneering into fields other than those of the 
industry, recommending an active participation in com- 
munity life. Senator Brewster said bluntly that in the 
post-war world the United States must be prepared to 
“sit in tnternational councils upon an equality with 
every other nation.” He foresaw an expanding world 
trade to be shared in by American industry. He argued 
for the establishment of an all-America air system with 
freedom of air travel internationally. 

Officers re-elected to serve during 1944 are: 

President, Louis H. Salvage; first vice-president, 
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The recent movie “Lassie Come Home” was based on a dog’s ability to find his 
way home to his master by instinct. Now, if men could find their way around by 
instinct—if your customers were collies—there would be no need of your advertising Fortune 


shoes. Your customers would find your store and “America’s favorite shoe in the $5 to $5.50 


price field” instinctively. Men, unlike dogs, however, must be shown the way. That’s 


why we tell men about Fortunes in magazines like Collier’s and Life, and make 
available to all Fortune dealers a complete program of advertising and displays 

that can be used locally to direct customers to Fortune dealers’ stores. 

Identify your store with Fortune, tie up with the nationally known 

and trusted Fortune brand name and see what a difference it 

will make in your sales. Fortune backs you up so 


you can stay in front! 


RICHLAND SHOE CO + NASHVILLE + TENN® 4 pivision OF GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION 











Miracte Arch Shoes span a former gap in the arch type 
field, and priced to retail at $5.00, a few styles at $5.50, fit into a price 
groove that assures volume. A broad range of smart styles is provided 
that appeals to women of these busy times. 





Our war effort has curtailed production for civilian needs, but we will 
deliver to our customers Spring orders as promptly as possible. When 


$00 Victory comes we are planning to supply the needs of merchants who 

A FEW STYLES AT $5.50 have been so anxiously waiting to put in a Miracle Arch Shoe depart- 

DENVER WEST ment. National Advertising will keep American women perfectly 
SLIGHTLY HIGHER familiar with the Miracle Arch Shoe story. 


wom E N s D I Vv I § I °o N CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORP., LYNCHBURG, VA. 


ALSO MAKERS OF SLenderline AND chdrmtone SHOES 


\ the shoe oxguisite 
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BRILLIANT COLORS SELL 
IN MIAMI STORES 


MiaMI has again become a spot 
where brilliantly colored resort shoes 
are in evidence. Always women com- 
ing here for the resort season have 
gone heavily into colored footwear, 
and the restrictions of the past sea- 
sons have cut heavily into the gay 
shoe wardrobe which has been a part 
of every smart outfit. Now the popu- 
lar priced stores are experiencing a 
heavy trade in shoes not heretofore 
considered by the high fashion-mind- 
ed woman. 

Every imaginable color and combi- 
nation of colors is offered by one shop 
in a line of non-rationed smart look- 
ing footwear. There is a smart dress 
pump in tropical crepe or in solid 
color gabardine. For sports wear 
there is an Argentine oxford or a 
sling back pump in red and white 
duck with thick white rope soles. Col- 
orful straw mesh with a high heel and 
rosette bow of gabardine makes a 
stunning shoe for dress wear. And 
the color range is red, green, blue, 
yellow or multicolors. Of course, all- 
black, all-white and brown are to be 
had, as well as a great variety of 
pastels. Women are buying “across 
the board” in colors, and because 
they are inexpensive, those who are 
most interested in completing a cos- 
tume with a matching shoe will be 
satisfied even though they may not 
have the fine points of shoes which 
they formerly bought. 

The last report from fashion head- 
quarters here some time ago was that 
red shoes were very important. They 
were classed as all-purpose shoes, and 
as long as obtainable in the better 
lines, women would part with a pre- 
¢ious coupon for a good pair of red 
shoes that might be worn with almost 
any color. For a colored shoe red was 
considered the best buy in an all- 
purpose shoe. Now Butler’s, operat- 
ing in nine Florida cities, features a 
qearter-page, two-color ad playing up 
Rojo red, a brilliant new red pepper 
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red, the “just right seasoning for your 
gayest costumes.” Again this is a 
non-rationed shoe, in a variety of 
styles from a dressy pump, high heel- 
ed dancing sandal, walking shoe, 
down to the smart play shoe. And 
again women are crowding the store 
for these red shoes. 

Later these women will be return- 
ing to their Northern homes, or will 
follow their husbands wherever they 
may be stationed in the service zones, 
and these red shoes will go with them. 

Lizard continues to be front-page 
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Brown alligator in three types was 
most effectively promoted by the 
Bonwit Teller Philadelphia store. 








































news, particularly in better shoes. 
Richards has a smart line ranging 
from $12.95 to $24.50, and again we 
find color included. In addition to 
black, white and brown, the shoes 
may be had in green, beige or red. 
Burdine’s is offering genuine lizard 
at $14.95 in a variety of styles. They 
all have open toes, and models in- 
clude a sling back pump, broad strap 


pump, medium heel pump and a 
smart oxford. 
Another popular genuine water- 


snake is offered by Nankin’s and 
priced at $6.95. There are a number 
of styles to select from, and a smart 
color range—beige, red, coffee brown, 
navy blue, emerald green, with the 
more practical black, white and gray. 

Black patent continues to be one 
of the most wanted leathers in smart, 
high priced footwear. As Cowen’s ex- 
pressed it in a recent ad, “You'll add 
two feet of sparkling Springtime.” 

Practically all stores are featuring 
high grade matching handbags. The 
idea that “a woman is only as smart 
as her handbag” is being played up, 
and a well chosen shoe with the right 
handbag is the best investment a wo- 
man can make of her precious ration 
coupon. 

It looks as though color is going to 
be important this coming Summer, 
which, after all, is what the Miami 
forecast at this season is predicting. 
And as long as women can buy at- 
tractive colorful shoes in unrationed 
lines, it looks as though there is room 
for plenty of this class of trade. 

* * ” 


CHICAGO EMPHASIZES 
UTILITY TYPES 


Ar present writing the results in 
Chicago of the non-ration period for 
shoes at $3 and under are not yet 
complete. Most State Street stores 
used this opportunity for clearing out 
many broken sizes and lines, but on 
the whole there was no large assort- 
ment at any store. Naturally the pub- 
lic made the most of the chance to 
buy leather shoes without a coupon. 
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Marshall Field hit a new high in 
de luxe lounge footwear with an ad 


on embroidered and jewelled boudoir 


slippers at $12.95. High heeled mules 
of satin and silver kid were elabo- 
rately ornamented with embroideries, 
with sequin, rhinestones and colored 
beads. 

With the arrival of real Winter 
weather and snowfalls, advertising 
emphasis everywhere was on _ utility 
shoes, low and medium-heeled oxfords 
of calf and reptiles. Considerable 
play was also given to stadium boots 
and other types of wool-lined over- 
shoes, called “Foot-Warmers” by Saks 
Fifth Avenue. 

With so many of the college crowd 
having extended Winter vacations, all 
shoe departments report activity on 
loafers, moccasins and such. But these 
same customers, most of whom will 
not have any Easter vacations, also 
bought dressy Spring footwear. The 
Baby Doll last continues very popular, 
most frequently asked for with a low 
heel. When a high heel is wanted it 
is usually on an ankle strap. Patents 
have been very active since early De- 
cember, and demand still continues. 
Announcing a “test-tube triumph as 
revolutionary as nylon in hosiery,” 





Joseph presented smart calf and suede 
step-in pumps with “the sole of the 
future” of vinyl plastic. This is the 
first time that Joseph has put any 
emphasis on synthetics, and many 
shoe men felt it was important in its 
acceptance since the clientele here is 
almost exclusively fashion-minded. 
Readily accepted by the college 
crowd were the new calf “Flapjacks” 
at Field’s, the Staccatoe Room’s “new- 
est way of setting you back on your 
heels.” Made with centre vamp seam 
and low leather walking heels, these 
were priced at $8.95 and sold extreme- 
ly well. Open backed anklets with 
Baby Doll vamps were popular at 
Carson’s who featured them in black 
suede and brown calf with handbags 
to match. Most stores find black far 
outselling browns, fashion prophecies 
of the early season to the contrary 
notwithstanding. All buyers report 
their stocks in browns fairly heavy 
with consequent larger size ranges 
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Conforming to the trend toward low 

heel, comfortable utility shoes, Mar- 

shall Field, Chicago, came out with a 
shoe which it called “Flapjack.” 





available. But as Spring apparel be- 
gins to make its appearance, and new 
color combinations are introduced 
into the fashion picture, these buyers 
are not at all fearful that they will 
have too much brown on hand as the 
season advances. 
. * * 


SHOE TRADE VOLUME LEVELS 
OFF IN DETROIT 


THE general stabilization of Detroit 
shoe industry, reported in progress a 
month ago, has continued, with its 
most obvious evidence implicit in a 
general leveling off of trade volume 
at a level generally lower than in pre- 
rationing days, but high enough to 
keep most intelligent store operators 
iairly satisfied, unless they are af- 
fected by special conditions. 

This acceptance of present volume 
as natural is evidenced further by the 
general drop in advertising volume. 
Impending shortage of newsprint 
which discourages newspapers from 
soliciting extra space at this time ties 
in well with the present trend in shoe 
and other retail advertising. 

Retailers who have considered 
dwindling prospective inventories have 
sometimes taken the view here that 
the loss of trade is desirable, since 
they would otherwise soon be “sold 
out.” This is definitely true in many 
retail lines. In shoes, however, the 





volume of average inventory in down. 
town stores, especially in the larger 
stores, does not appear to be seriously 
behind that of a year ago, at least in 
dollar figures. 

However, potential demand and 
sales are greater, and, accordingly, a 
lower inventory is not generally ac. 
cepted calmly here. Population in. 
creases in Detroit have been great; 
estimates appear to average about 
600,000, and here is a large new mar- 
ket that live merchants are seeking 
to obtain, but so far without any gen- 
erally defined program. 

Shortage of help and difficulty of 
getting efficient workers on the job 
have also discouraged many _ mer- 
chants from seeking to boost volume. 

The typical live store here has turn- 
ed to other lines to build volume, 
realizing that shoe volume is definite- 
ly controlled by rationing. Typical 
of the better shoe departments, Rus- 
sek’s showed a heavy increase in ac- 
cessories and other retail departments, 
running as high as 60 per cent over 
1943 in some instances. Shoe busi- 
ness has dropped since Christmas, al- 
though December was a_ generally 
good month in this, as in other high- 
priced stores. There was, incidental- 
ly, a definite trend toward the lower 
price brackets in this store, which 
means $6.95 and $7.95 women’s shoes, 
indicating that the extreme concentra- 
tion of demand on high price lines 
is evening off. 

Holiday volume in general was un- 





der 1943 in Detroit stores. Gift trade 
in accessories, however, tended to 
make up for the loss in total volume. 

An interesting point brought out by 
some merchants was that dollar vol- 
ume appeared to be about equal to a 
year ago, although pair volume was 
down, indicating an increased unit of 
sale. This is generally attributed to 
rationing, with its obvious effect of 
slowing down numbers of pairs sold, 
and emphasizing demand on higher 
priced merchandise in a quest for 
quality. This, also, tends to siphon 
off the excess purchasing power of 
war workers which, economists argue, 
is a major potential source of infla- 
tion. 
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Scaphoid 
Middle Cuneiform 
External Cuneiform 
Cuboid 


Phalanges 


‘on foot contains 


26 bones, identified by name on the ac- 
companying sketch, which also indicates 
the two bones of the lower leg, the tibia 
and the fibula. 

The foot bones form three groups; The 
TARSUS, or rear section of the foot, has 
seven bones: Oscalsis, Astragalus, Scaphoid, 
the three Cuneiforms, and Cuboid. The 
METATARSUS, or middle section, is made 
up of the five long bones (Metatarsals) 
that connect up with the toe bones. The 
PHALANGES are the toe bones, fourteen 
in number. Each toe has three except the 
big toe, which has two 


The BONES of the foot are surrounded by 
a meshwork of LIGAMENTS. There are 
more than 30 MUSCLES in the foot to 
hold the bones in proper position. The 
muscular force is transmitted by TEN- 
DONS (strong, elastic bands that connect 
the muscles with some other part.) The 
largest tendon in the body, the Achilles 
Tendon, connects the calf muscle with the 
Oscalsis (heel bone). This tendon lifts 
the heel in walking. 

The NERVES carry to the brain messages 
of sensation, and from the brain transmit 
the impulses which tense the muscles to 
move the feet. Through the Sciatic Nerve, 
the largest nerve in the body, the foot 
nerves have a direct connection to the 
spinal Cord. BLOOD VESSELS carry the 
blood that nourishes and cleanses the mus- 
cles. It circulates to the feet through arter- 
ies, which divide and sub-divide into tiny” 
capillaries. Waste matter is also carried off 
by the skin, through perspiration, the evap- 
oration of which helps to keep the feet 
comfortably cool. The nails, which give 
added protection to the tips of the toes, are 
a hard, dry and nerveless form of skin. 


MILLER SHOE COMPANY - 
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plex and fincly adjusted mechanism it 

of the entire and often other partsyf the body. 
Study the hum} n foot and you will be’a better shoc 
man; but don’t play “Doctor.” Miller Health Shoes for 
women are made over lasts designed to be especially 
helpful in treating the various forms of foor disabilities. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SHOE MEN 
PLAN FOR POST-WAR 


JANUARY saw the shoe stores of San 
Francisco getting closer to normal 
operation than at any other time for 
the last year or two. While wartime 
conditions with necessary restrictions 
still exist, operators are very optimis- 
tic that conditions will continue to 
improve in the industry, and they are 
laying plans for post-war develop- 
ments even if their consummation may 
be further delayed by unexpected set- 
backs in the war picture. 


While the tremendous volume of 


holiday business, which taxed the 
facilities of stores to the utmost, has 
passed, normal business continues 


good, and stores report a steady de- 
mand for good shoes. The supply of 
women’s shoes selling under $10 is 
holding up well, while quality shoes 
of higher price are not as plentiful 
as could be desired. Many buyers 
have gone to New York to see if they 
cannot expedite shipment of orders 
previously placed, and to provide for 
future shipments of quality shoes. 
Russell Werner is taking East four of 





the key men and women of the Frank 
Werner Company on a buying tour, 
and Max Sommer, of Sommer & 
Kaufmann, and others will soon make 
similar trips to Eastern centers. 

A threatened shortage in shoe cou- 
pons is hampering sales to some ex- 
tent, and a big demand is reported 
for the better types of non-rationed 
shoes. Stores report shortages in 
house slippers and hosiery, while busi- 
ness continues good in bags and other 
accessories. The demand for colored 
shoes is still active, and one large 
store reported they sold out every 
pair of red and green shoes they 
could obtain. 

Max Sommer, of Sommer & Kauf- 
mann, reports that his firm is al- 
ready laying plans for building their 
business on a strictly quality basis, 
such as has qualified this firm in the 
past. Even during the rush period 
of last year Sommer & Kaufman 
closed out at a loss a quantiy of low- 
er-priced goods acquired during the 
scramble for merchandise. Large in- 
ventories and careful buying enabled 
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this firm to keep on hand adequate 
stocks of the better goods for their 
various departments, and future pur- 
chases will be confined to their own 
selections. 

Labor turnover in shoe stores has 
improved, and sales forces of men and 
women have been built up to meet 
selling demands adequately. The 
Emporium has temporarily suspended 
operation of its sales school for clerks, 
and other stores now have efficient 
clerks to meet their needs. Some 
stores which formerly used only men 
clerks now have a good proportion of 
women salesmen, and in many re- 
spects they are proving to have more 
patience and cordiality than men, and 
will doubtless be retained after the 
war. One large firm, with several 
hundred employes, now has 43 per 
cent women, and is well satisfied with 


results. 
* * & 


MINNEAPOLIS SHOE SHOPS 
STRESS SMARTNESS 


EMPHASIZING that the keynote of 
present day beauty in shoes is the 
slim, smooth, neat look, Napier in 
Minneapolis has been featuring suedes 
that have this quality of imparting the 
look of trimness to the foot. Pumps 
were especially featured in window 
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Three styles in the popular sling back 
pump, on low, medium and high heels, 
were shown by !/. Miller, Los Angeles. 





and in-store displays. One in black 
suede, with a tailored bow, selling at 
$16.95 was recommended fer its 
smooth, sure fit. Another attractive 
pump offered was in either jet black 
or brown in a velvety suede at $15.95. 
Both were high-heeled to give the look 
of slimness to the foot. 

Packard’s has also been calling at- 
tention to smartness combined with 
comfort. This is attained with a smart 
looking, well-fitting shoe in black or 
Army Russet baby calf. “Use your 
head to protect your feet,” the store 





stated in calling attention to the neces- 
sity of foot comfort in these gas- 
rationed days. The oxford style for 
this type of shoe was given special 
showing. 

Good styling with complete foot 
ease was offered at Boll’s, in an arch 
type shoe designed for hard-to-fit feet. 
“A fitting tribute to your feet,” says 
Boll’s, in offering these shoes. They 
were made up in brown or black calf, 
The shoes sold at $10.95. 

Powers Department Store, which 
maintains a shadow box window dis- 
play continually for smart shoes, was 
showing a sandal-type shoe in black 
made up in several leathers. All were 
designed for the new Spring outfits 
which the store had correlated with 
the showing. 

Golden tobacco alligator calf 
pumps were given a special showing 
at C. M. Stendal. This shoe com- 
bined comfort with good style. Sten- 
dal likes to show shoes in his display 
windows, in groups of all one type of 
leather. A large number of display 
windows permits this type of display 
without diminishing the number of 
styles that can be shown. 

The Shoe Mart featured a shoe for 
“Women who choose wisely.” It was 
recommended for street wear. for 
house work, for office work. and for 
casual wear. It was a smartly styled 
shoe made up in black gabardine or 
kid, in a five-eyelet tie, with patent 
toe and Cuban heel. Another soft 
and flexible duty shoe was offered in 
a ghillie tie in brown or black crushed 
kid. Both shoes offered for comfort 
as well as for style. 

[TURN TO PAGE 78, PLEASE] 
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[ys been easy to lose per- 
spective in this war market . . . to 
forget that. when peace comes the 
wal job of shoe merchandising 
begins. How are your prospects 
... which end of the binoculars 
do you use when looking into 
the future? 

Alert merchants are not only 
looking through the right end of 
the binoculars, but are adjusting 
them to get a clearer close-up of 
the post-war world. The picture 
they see re-affirms their faith in 
the quality shoe market in gen- 
tral. . . and the Foor DeticHt 
shoe in particular. 

In Foor Deicuts, these mer- 







chants recognize the ideal shoes 
with which to build a sounder 
future . . . ideal because Foor 
DeuicHts have an irteproach- 
able quality reputation . . . be- 


cause their styling reflects innate 
good taste . .. because they enjoy 
a nation-wide reputation for 
superior fit. . . and because 
they stimulate by means of 





the Patented Double Cushion* 
the priceless customer allegiance 
which is the very backbone of 


every successful business. 


*Double Cushion?? 


Foot Delight relieves the strain of both meta- 
tarsal and transverse arches with one cushion 
which gently fits the bottom of the arch area 
as no other shoe made. Protected by National 
Patent Corporation, Chicago. 





Most Foot Delight Shoes are Retailed at $8.95—$10.95 
BANCROFT WALKER COMPANY 
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Expect Release of Some Junior Shoes 


LATEST reports here indicate that the prediction made 
in Boot anp SHoe Recorper, issue of January 15, 
concerning the removal of certain types of children’s 
shoes from rationing, is about to become a reality. As 
this issue goes to press it is expected that OPA, in a 
new move, will announce to manufacturers and jobbers 
that children’s shoes retailing for $1.75 or less will be 
removed from rationing for a certain length of time. 
The announcement is expected by February 1 

After giving the manufacturer and jobber time to 
prepare for the disposal of these shoes OPA will give 
the retail trade permission to sell these shoes about a 
month later or March 1. 

This announcement will probably be ene of the last 
official acts of W. W. Stephenson who leaves OPA 
February 1. 

It is possible that either the price line or the effective 
dates may be changed when this program is officially 
announced, but the plan will closely follow the pattern 
mentioned above. 


ANOTHER factor in the children’s shoe picture is 
whether or not the amendment to M-217 will provide 
enough children’s shoes of sufficiently high quality to 
achieve consumer acceptance. WPB officials are anx- 
iously awaiting results and are hopeful of achieving the 
full 125 per cent of the quotas permitted. 

WPB told Boot anp SHoe Recorper that retailers 
should not expect these better quality children’s shoes 
until the end of March, since directives were sent to 
the tanners on the effective date of the amendment, 
January 12. Time will be required for both the tanning 
and manufacturing processes. 

The object of amending the order was to provide a 
price formula which would induce manufacturers to 
turn out better shoes and to set aside a substantial 
quantity of good upper leather for children’s shoes. 

WPB feels that the amendment accomplished this and 
the actual production is left in the hands of the manu- 
facturers. Since the public clamor has been for better 


children’s shoes, a combination of the OPA action in 
releasing low-priced children’s shoes from rationing and 
the amended M-217, after several months’ operation, 
should in a large measure abate the constant pressure 


on WPB. 


* * * 


WPB Relaxes Curbs on Juveniles 


THE War Production Board announced January 13 
that it had amended Order M-217, permitting manufac- 
turers of misses’ and children’s shoes to concentrate 
their production, within their quota, on any established 
line or lines of misses’ and children’s footwear. . This 
action was taken to meet requirements for additional 
and better grade children’s shoes. 

For production purposes only, manufacturers may 
consider all misses’ and children’s shoes up to a net 
wholesale price of $1.75 per pair ($2.65-$2.95 retail) 
as one line, and youths’ and boys’ footwear up to net 
wholesale price of $1.75 per pair as one line, WPB 
said. Any new line so established must be approved 
by the Office of Price Administration as to the proper 
retail price. 

Reference is made in the amendment to directions 
now under consideration by WPB setting aside certain 
upper leather for use in infants’, misses’ and children’s 
shoes and footwear for the physically maimed and 
deformed. The amendment provides that no person 
shall order any leather so reserved if he has more thar 
a 30-day inventory, and further provides that the leather 
must be used in the types of footwear referred to above. 

It is not contemplated that any leather will be set 
aside immediately, with the possible exception of cattle 
hide upper leather. Due to the time required in tanning, 
no leather set aside would reach shoe manufacturers 
for at least 45 days following issuance of a direction. 

In addition, the order exempts from the production 
limitation by price lines, established manufacturers 
whose total production during any six months produc- 
tion period is less than $250,000 (based on the whole- 
sale value). This exception replaces the previous excep- 
tion of 24,000 pairs. It is believed by WPB that the 
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dollar value is more equitable than a pair basis. This 
exemption does not permit manufacturers to add new 
lines nor does it automatically give a quota to persons 
not engaged in the shoe manufacturing business during 
the base period, which is any consecutive six months’ 
period between July 1, 1942, and April 30, 1943. The 
same reports, as approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
jn accordance with Federal Report Act of 1942, are 
required from manufacturers in this category as from 
others in regard to production by price lines. 

The amendment clarifies other provisions of the 
order, permits sale of military rejects without regard 
to paragraph 944.11 of Priorities Regulation No. 1, or 
paragraph E-3 of Conservation Order M-328, and re- 
stricts the use of chrome retan soles heavier than 4 irons 
for use in infants’, misses’ and children’s and youths’ 


and boys’ shoes. 


Rationing Changes Announced 


SEVERAL minor changes in the shoe rationing pro- 
gram have been made by OPA in Amendment 50 to 
RO-17. The changes are as follows: 

1. Member of the armed services of other United 
Nations can get certificates from issuing officers desig- 
nated by their own services for shoes they need to 
buy while stationed in this country. This change is 
made for the convenience of members of our allied 
forces. Formerly they could get shoe certificates only 
from issuing officers of the United States armed 
services. 

2. Institutions that furnish shoes to their students 
or residents can open shoe ration bank accounts on the 
approval of OPA district office. Under this revised rul- 
ing educational, charitable and correctional institutions 
will be able to send ration checks to their suppliers for 
the exact number of pairs of shoes they need to order. 
Institutions having ration bank accounts can continue 
to get special shoe stamps from the district office, how- 
ever, when they need to buy single pairs of shoes— 
such as shoes which have to be individually fitted. 

3. A supplier may not transfer shoes to any dealer 
who owes ration currency either to him, or, within his 
knowledge, to any other supplier. This tightens the 
existing regulation, which prohibits dealers from get- 
ting a new supply of shoes until they pair their ration 
debts. Now it is also a violation of the ration order for 
suppliers to transfer shoes to delinquent dealers. 

4. Suppliers may list non-rationed infants’ shoes 
(sizes 4 and below) on the same invoice with rationed 
shoes, if the invoice notes that the infants’ shoes listed 
in size 4 and below are non-rationed. 

To make it easier for retailers to distinguish be- 
tween rationed and non-rationed shoes, suppliers have 
been required to invoice the two classes of shoes sepa- 
rately. This provision still holds except for the invoic- 
ing of infants’ shoes. 

5. Dealers can ‘get replacement ration currency for 
the gym and tennis shoes that were released from 
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rationing Nov. 8, only if they pair ration currency for 
the shoes. This provision is made to clarify dealers’ 
eligibility for ration currency to replace the rubber- 
soled shoes recently declared non-rationed. 


WASHINGTON NEWSREEL 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


in order to determine whether or not too large a pro- 
portionate share is being reserved for shoe repair 
requirements, and asked for an increase in production 
of rubber taps, soles and heels. It also pointed to the 
serious drop in leather supplies that derived from the 
sharp decline in the cattle kill the first eight months of 
last year. 

At a meeting of the War Production Board’s Shoe 
Industry Advisory Committee in Washington January 
20, protests against the relatively large quantities of 
top-grade sole leather being allotted to the repair trade 
were renewed, as was also the request that more of this 
leather be. made available to shoe manufacturers. The 
manufacturers emphasized the acute situation with re- 
gard to sole leather that confronts their branch of the 
industry, with many men’s factories being forced to use 
as much as 50 per cent rubber composition soles. The 
use of these soles is also reported as increasing in the 
women’s branch of the industry. 

The shoe manufacturers contend that at least a sub- 
stantial portion of the sole leather now allotted to the 
repair trade could be more practically and economically 
used in the making of new shoes. It was argued that 
the uppers of a considerable percentage of shoes now 
being repaired are so worn that the shoes have to be 
discarded before the soles have given full service. Some 
consumers, worried about rationing, have taken num- 
bers of pairs of shoes to repair shops for new soles and 
then failed to call for them after their fears were calmed 
down, thus tying up quantities of good sole leather. In 
some localities this problem is said to have reached such 
a stage that repair men are now demanding payment 
in advance when they take in shoes for resoling. 

The situation with regard to cattle hide upper leather 
has recently been complicated and intensified to a 
marked degree by the Army’s adoption of the new ten- 
inch combat boot, which, under the program now con- 
templated, will call for very large quantities of leather. 

Fortunately, cattle slaughter increased somewhat the 
latter part of last year, and some analysts in this field 
predict a further increase during 1944, due to the feed 
situation and other factors. That might ease the entire 
sole leather problem quite considerably. Nevertheless, 
there are many shoe manufacturers, particularly in the 
men’s and children’s branches of the industry, who have 
been far from happy. Plight of the children’s factories 
should be ameliorated by recent amendments to 
Conservation Order M-217. Men’s shoe manufacturers 
are hoping it will be their turn for favorable considera- 
tion from WPB next—and soon. 

(Additional Washington news on pages 65 and 79) 
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As the St. Louis shoe industry stepped into the first few 
days of the new year, manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers of this market, particularly those handling 
women’s shoes, all were watching with an “eagle eye” 
retail sales reports from all over the country, for during 
the Christmas week and for the first three days of the 
following week retail business was decidedly off. Large 
chain buyers were not even looking, but by Thursday, 
January 6th, they had changed their position and were 
seeking out the representatives of their sources. Retail 
activity had picked up and along with it, apprehension 
over the possibility of a sudden turn of events in 
Europe appeared to wane. 

These occasional shifts in attitude on the part of large 
buyers of shoes indicate a higher degree of sensitivity 
to changing conditions as the final phase of the Euro- 
pean war approaches a conclusion. Though over-all 
demand for shoes is still in excess of supply, each day 
now brings to the sales managers here fresh evidence 
indicating that merchants, both large and small, are 
becoming more cautious. The shoes they own today are 
all pretty much duration merchandise, much of ‘which 
is likely ta become obsolete when the gradual lifting of 
restrictions gets under way. 


Then, too, it is a well known fact that large store 
executives are watching market developments very 
closely these days. They already begin to see a definite 
possibility that before long an improvement in the 
supply situation affecting consumer goods is likely. 
Many feel that soon some stock-pile disposals might 
take place. Such a development may have no imme- 
diate effect upon the supply of shoes, but on the other 
hand it could have an effect upon the public demand 
for shoes. As the public becomes aware of the fact that 
some pre-Pearl Harbor goods is in the offing there is 
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liable to be period of delayed buying which might very 
well bring about a slump in the retail shoe business. 

With exception of children’s shoes, dealer inventories 
are found to be somewhat larger at the end of the year 
than had been expected. One large group of medium to 
small merchants reporting to a St. Louis manufacturer 
is found to show an average drop in inventory of 124% 
per cent as compared with a year previous; another 
group of a similar nature shows a drop of 1714 per 
cent. The upstairs women’s shoe departments of the 
department stores in the Eighth Federal Reserve district 
show an average decline of only four per cent on 
women’s shoes as of November 30th. Children’s shoe 
stocks for the same date in the same stores show a drop 
of 27 per cent, while men’s and boys’ shoes show a 
decline of only seven per cent. Stocks are known to be 
unbalanced as to sizes and types and therefore less 
effective in meeting consumer needs. Further year end 
check ups by St. Louis manufacturers bring out the fact 
that efforts directed towards equitable distribution of 
shoes have not been entirely successful, that the large 
operators have fared somewhat better than the small 
ones. 

Up until the fourth quarter of last year dealer reports 
almost invariably showed sizable gains in sales for both 
large and small stores, but more recent reports include 
an increasing number of cases where the sales of the 
smaller stores have dropped off sharply due to lack of 
merchandise. And it is interesting to note that in some 
instances dealers are not overly eager to rebuild their 
inventories, being disposed to go along on safe ground 
and thus avoid the risk of sizable markdowns even 
though they lose volume for time being. This condition 
is not general but it is straw in the wind. 
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Britain’s Shoe Retailers 
Meet Wartime Problems 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


reveals a clearance of the shelves apart 
from oddments and unusual sizes. 

It can be imagined, therefore, to 
what extent the retailer and his staff 
are harassed by these conditions, and, 
on account of labor shortage, the larger 
the store the greater the pressure on 
the staff. Every customer wants to 
utilize precious coupons to best advan- 
tage, and the demand invariably con- 
eentrates on better grades of shoes. 
In the majority of instances, price is 
of secondary importance to the need for 
obtaining the best coupon value, and 
retailers and their assistants have no 
easy task to perform in attempting to 
satisfy varied and exacting demands. 

Apart from being a salesman, the 
retailer has to be accountant, diplomat 
and lawyer in the sense»that he must 
te familiar with the many Government 
regulations, new and amended, if he is 
te carry on with any measure of suc- 
cess. 

The intricacies of Purchase Tax, 
applicable only to non-utility footwear; 
eiling prices for utility lines and cer- 
tain types of rubber footwear—remain- 
ing stocks frozen for some time having 
now been released—fixed margins of 
profit differing in the case of utility 
and non-utility shoes; reduced coupon 
ratings for imperfect articles; varia- 
tion in coupon values; specified heights 
of heels—these are some of the things 
he has to watch in order to conform to 
the regulations. . 

Even less important matters such as 
prohibition of packing materials, which 
saves labor and, of course, valuable 
war products, is not pleasing to the 
retailer with a tidy mind and appre- 
ation of the impression left by good 
Wapping on a customer’s sensibilities. 
These and other developments have 
been taken in their stride, however, and 
the retailer has shown both imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness in overcoming 
dbstacles which at one time would have 
appeared insuperable. 

Probably: one of the hardest of the 
More recent tasks has been that of 
popularizing wooden-soled footwear. 
There has always been a wide range of 
thoes available in Britain, and the pro- 
diction of sole leather has made the 
untry practically self-supporting in 
mspect to bottoming materials. It can, 
therefore, be imagined with what mixed 
flings the introduction of wooden- 
Wed walking shoes has been received. 
The models available for the most part 
i becoming more attractive. A new 
timulus to production has now been 
Movided by Britain’s Board of Trade 
Which has laid down that a percentage 
t civilian footwear must consist of 
Wooden-soled shoes and by the decision 
Mt to raise the coupon pointing of 
Woden-soled footwear. 
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There's a good reason why dealers are so pleased with the 
amount of new business resulting from doctor recommenda- 
tions of Health Spot Shoes. The customers are sold before 
they come in, the business is permanent and because of the 
good results their patients get, the doctors continue to 
prescribe Health Spot Shoes. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


There never was a better opportunity for good shoe men who 
are anxious to do a better job for those who need correct 
shoes. Today there are many desirable openings in retail 
shoe stores due to men leaving for the service, that are 
worth investigating. If you are interested in making a change 
where you will have a better opportunity to do a real service 
for your customers, we may be able to help you, Send for 
an application. 


otnntal iene 
DANVILLE ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF CORRECTIVE 
SHOES IN AMERICA FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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“THE problems of the manufacturer of children’s shoes 
has been tough, but never so tough as now,” is the way 
a leading maker of juvenile shoes in the New York 
area sums up the present situation in regard to mate- 
rials. “We are just getting along on a day to day 
basis.” Commenting on the recent amendments to 
Order M-217, this manufacturer does not see any sub- 
stantial relief resulting from these changes which will 
provide more leather for children’s shoes. Leather 
which should be going into shoe linings and other shoe 
parts, according to him, is being used for leather goods 
not as essential as shoes. Another maker of children’s 
shoes in the metropolitan area reports that he is oper- 
ating under the same difficult conditions. 

Sole leathers and linings are also a problem to the 
makers of women’s shoes in the New York area. Added 
to this they are having plenty of difficulties in getting 
enough upper leathers and the necessary labor to keep 
up production. Allocation of patent leather has been 
passed on from the tanner te the manufacturer to the 
retailer. Some manufacturers are finding black calf- 
skin, even more than tan and brown, difficult to get. 
Reptile leathers, one of the few novelties obtainable, are 
also scarce. 

Alligator skins, for which there is the greatest de- 
mand in women’s reptile shoes, are among the most diffi- 
cult. Their popularity, which started before the war, 
has increased as customer demand for good leather 
and style interest has increased under rationing and 
style limitations. Shipping difficulties are oniy one of 
the causes for the scarcity of these skins. Labor short- 
ages affect the source of supply. Natives are offered 
jobs that pay much better than alligator shooting and 
the tanneries are also short of workers. Lizard skins 
from South America, known as alligator lizard, are the 
easiest to obtain. Calcutta lizards are difficult to get, 
both because of the shipping problem and because India 
is keeping more of the skins for home consumption, 
according to New York importers of these skins. One 
manufacturer in this area whose output used to be 90 
per cent reptile reports the situation better than last 
year as regards supplies of lizard skins coming in from 
both South America and the East. Alligator, he says, 
is still very hard to get and very expensive. Another 
manufacturer who makes nothing but reptile shoes re- 
ports the same situation as regards these two leathers. 

Aside from the demand for reptiles . . . and the 
limited supply of that demand . . . there is little style 
news to report. The patterns which have already been 
reported in this column as best sellers continue to take 
first place . . . pumps, anklet sandals, low heel patterns 
in pumps and slipons. Some increase in the demand for 
brown and tan is noted for Spring. One style manu- 
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facturer reports at this time an equal demand for Town 
Brown and Army Russet. There is a general feeling 
that there will be a greater consumer interest in brown 
this Spring because of the lack of other colors and 
because brown can be promoted as a high style idea 
for navy costumes. Tan . . . Army Russet . . . is, after 
patent leather, regarded as the natural accompaniment 
to navy clothes, popular with the average woman, but 
not a high style idea. 

New York manufacturers of women’s better grade 
shoes do not foresee that any spurt in retail business 
brought about by the termination of Coupon No. 18 
would have any affect on their business. They are 
already receiving requests for more shoes than they can 
make, so increased orders from retailers could not 
boost production unless relief came in the form of 
more available materials and factory help. 


SS0sTOWn 


WHILE shoe production in New England is currently 
at a higher rate than in recent months, due to the fact 
that most factories are now busy’ making shoes for 
Spring and early Summer selling at retail, United States 
Bureau of the Census figires analyzed and made public 
by the New England Shoe and Leather Association, 
show that the decline in production noted two or three 
months ago continued, though not at the same rate, 
during November, the last month for which official sta- 
tistics are available. 

The total November production in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, according to NESLA, 
was 11,737,655 pairs, a decrease of approximately three 
per cent from the previous month and of two per cent 
from November, 1942. The November-November com- 
parison shows that Massachusetts increased two per 
cent, while New Hampshire and Maine decreased 4 and 
12 per cent respectively. 

In the January-November period of 1943 there was 
a decrease in the three New England states of 10 per 
cent from the same period in 1942. Massachusetts’ 
output was off 10 per cent, while the two other states 
were both off 13 per cent. 

The industry in Massachusetts employed about 35,600 
workers during November, 1943, and total weekly 
wages amounted to $1,019,765, a 12 per cent decrease 
in the number of workers, though a decrease of only 
3 per cent in payrolls. Massachusetts, a study of the 
figures reveals, employed during November, 20 per cent 
of all workers in the shoe industry, and contributed 21.7 
per cent of the national shoe payroll. 

Though not yet manufacturing for in-stock depart- 
ments, New England factories are stepping up produc- 
tion at this time to catch up with the flood of make-up 
orders now on their books and are hopeful that delayed 
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ae injuries account for ee per- 

cent of all TIME LOSING ACCIDENTS 

in shoe factories. The most frequent 

causes: 

I. Dust and tiny particles from grind- 
ing wheels 

2. Flying fragments of metal 

3. Splashes of acid or alkali liquids, 

carelessly handled 


Eye protection is based upon three 
major fundamentals : 
I. Safe operating practices 


2. Installation of devices and equip- 
ment to control eye hazards at their 


sources (shields, baffles, hoods, etc.) 


3. Personal protection for every em- 
ployee exposed to a hazard by the 
use of goggles and other protec- 
tive equipment 


ON "THE SOURCE OF THE HAZARD BY 
APPLYING RECOGNIZED PREVENTIVE METHODS 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Must Sell Available Merchandise 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 421 


He said it is necessary for merchants 
to proceed at this time on the assump- 
tion that total war will continue 
through 1944, and in this connection 
he declared his belief that merchants 
must continue to buy and sell what- 
ever kinds of merchandise, whether 
ersatz or otherwise, are available in 
the markets. Shoes should be sold, 
however, on an honest basis, with the 
explanation to the customer that he or 
she cannot expect to receive at this 
time the same standards of quality to 
which the American public has been 
accustomed in years past. 

Mr. Quimby, in his talk, reviewed the 
story of rationing from the original 
announcement of the program almost a 
year ago down to the present time, 
discussed some of the problems that 
have developed, covered the subject of 
rationing inventories and _ disclosed 
some highlights of a recent survey made 
by the Bureau of the Census as to the 
use of rationing coupons by consumers 
and the kinds of shoes that are being 
purchased under rationing. 


Value of Ration Inventories 


“Many of you have probably won- 
dered,” said Mr. Quimby, “why it was 
necessary to take inventories as of 
April 10 and September 30, 1943. 
Briefly the information furnished on 
such inventory reports enabled us to 
predicate basic policies and institute 
action in releasing certain types of 
shoes in retail stocks. Such figures 
also supplied other war agencies, as 
well as the OPA, with the facts on 
which production schedules and ration- 
ing policies and operations could be ac- 
curately based with assurance that they 
were correct and sound from a war 
economy point of view. You already 
have seen figures which indicate that 
on September 30 approximately 220 
million pairs of all types and kinds of 
shoes were in the inventories of retail- 
ers, manufacturers and wholesalers. 

“This total inventory unquestionably 
is the smallest stock of shoes which the 
industry has ever had available on its 
shelves during modern times. I need 
tell you nothing about the problem of 
sizes and widths, heel heights and pat- 
terns and the various other intricacies 
of modern shoe merchandising in rela- 
tion to the inventory, to impress upon 
you that we have an inventory cushion 
which should not be further reduced. 
It becomes your. problem fully as much 
as ours to maintain and improve the 
present-day inventory so that you will 
encounter no serious fitting problems 
when consumers desire to validate their 
ration currency. 

“On November 29 and 30, 1943, a 
Consumer Survey was conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census for the purpose 
of ascertaining shoe buying habits and 
trends under rationing. This is the 
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second survey which we have had made 
since February 7, 1943, and covers the 
identical 58 counties in 45 states sur- 
veyed in the first report. The results 
of this survey reveal many striking 
facts which are of deep interest to all 
those concerned with the merchandis- 
ing of footwear. Within a short time, 
charts and facts covering the complete 
survey will be released to the trade 
press. I am sure, however, that you 
will be interested in a few of the more 
important high-lights which I am privi- 
leged to disclose. 

“One of the early consumer com- 
plaints about the rationing program 
concerned the presumed inadequacy of 
the stamp allotment for children. How- 
ever, on November 30, 10 per cent of 
Stamps 18 allotted to children between 
the ages of 4 and 13 were unspent. 
This compares with 3.8 per cent of un- 
spent Stamps 17 in the same age clas- 
sification and for a period one month 
shorter. When the very small percent- 
age of Special shoe stamp issuances 
for children during seven months (less 
than 1 per cent of the total of chil- 
dren’s regular shoe stamps in ration 
books) is taken into consideration, the 
figures indicate that the ration coupon 
allotment for children is fair and 
equitable. 


Average Consumer Owns 2.5 Pairs 


“One of the most important facts 
brought out by the latest survey is that 
under rationing the average number 
of shoes in consumers’ wardrobes has 
been maintained at 2.5 pairs per per- 
son. This was the exact pairage re- 
vealed in the first survey. The most 
interesting feature of this revelation, 
however, is that the number of indi- 
viduals possessing only one pair of 
shoes has decreased from 23.2 per cent 
to 19.8 per cent. Likewise, the number 
of consumers who formerly owned 5 
or more pairs of shoes has decreased. 








"I couldn't fit him with anything. Even 
his old shoes don't fit anymore." 





Consumers owning 2 to 4 pairs of shog 
have increased to the extent of 4.3 pe 


cent. Nearly 70 per cent (actually 
69.6 per cent) of the consumers gf 
America are in this particular grou, 
Thus, it appears that a greater ma 
jority of wearers now possess a more 
equitable share of the available supply 
of rationed type footwear than ever 
before. Again, I refer to facts revealed 
by the Survey. From June 15 to No. 
vember 30, Stamp 18 was being spent 
at the average rate of 3.3 per cent a 
week and up to November 30, approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the total, or more 
than 104,000,000 of these stamps had 
been expended. A general estimate 
would be that there is only approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of Stamps 18 left in 
the hands of consumers. 

“The extension of the validity period 
of Stamp 18 beyond November 30 has 
thus done much to bring about orderly 
consumer buying over a longer period 
of time and has not created any sudden 
drain on inventory such as you had 
prior to June 15. 


How People Are Buying 


“How people are buying—whether 
they are trading up or trading down— 
is always. of interest. Of deep interest 
to you, I am sure, because it evidences 
a buying trend which you would per- 
haps like to check with your own sales 
records. Here are some Survey facts 
on how people are buying: 

“1. 55 per cent of persons buying 
shoes with Stamp 18 paid the SAME 
PRICE as they did for shoes bought 
with Stamp No. 17. This compares with 
38.1 per cent who, with Stamp 17, paid 
the SAME PRICE for shoes as they 
did before rationing. The fact that 
17 per cent more people are buying 
shoes at the same price indicates that 
there is a leveling out process going on. 

“2. 30.4 per cent of persons buying 
shoes with Stamp 18 paid MORE for 
such shoes than they did for footwear 
bought with Stamp No. 17. This com- 
pares with 48.3 per cent who, with 
Stamp 17, paid MORE for their shoes 
than they did before rationing. This 
decrease of 18.3 per cent again indi- 
ates that a leveling out process is 
going on in the desire of consumers to 
upgrade. 

“3. 12.5 per cent of persons buying 
shoes with Stamp No. 18 paid LESS 
than for shoes bought with Stamp No. 
17. This compares with 10.9 per cent 
who paid LESS for shoes with Stamp 
17 than they did before rationing. This 
increase of 1.6 per cent who paid LESS 
is further evidence of the diminishing 
trend in up-grading which was evr 
denced in the early part of 1943. It 
is recognized that there has been some 
desertion of those types of shoes which 
retailed in extremely low brackets, 4 
category of footwear which has largely 
been filled by non-rationed types of 
shoes. The upgrading trend in high 
price shoes, according to the Survey, 
has been retarded both in volume and 
percentage in relation to the total pre 
duction of footwear. 
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New Ceilings for Rubbers 


yEW ceiling prices for waterproof rubber footwear— 
mbbers, arctics, gaiters and rubber boots—were estab- 
lished for manufacturers and wholesalers by the Office 
of Price Administration January 20. Action on retail 
gilings will be taken after consultation with the trade. 

These rubber footwear items have been produced in 
recent months with an increasing substitution of syn- 
thetic rubber for crude rubber and reduced amounts of 
welaimed rubber. This has caused a change in type 
from the strictly Victory Line footwear, made from a 
combination of crude and reclaimed rubber, which 
was manufactured following the outbreak of war. 

Because of demonstrated increased costs for this new 
type of rubber footwear—combining synthetic, crude 
and reclaimed rubber—the new ceilings provided manu- 
facturers today are approximately 8.9 per cent over 
Victory Line maximums heretofore observed. 

However, OPA said it is expected that footwear com- 
bining the synthetic rubber and using less reclaimed 
mbber will more nearly approach the wearing quality 
of pre-Pearl Harbor footwear than did the Victory Line 
product. 

Before the outbreak of war the principal constituent 
of this footwear was crude rubber. When the new 
Victory Line was manufactured to conserve crude rub- 
her supplies, the ceilings established were approxi- 
mately 5 per cent below standard quality prices in 
elect in November, 1941. Today’s new ceilings are, 
with a few minor exceptions, at or below the prices in 
elect during November, 1941, for comparable foot- 
wear which in most cases was of standard quality. 

Compared with the Victory Line maximum prices, 
the new ceilings will show these increases in the manu- 
facturing and wholesale list prices: 


Per pair 
Boots, heavy arctics, severe occupational $0.25 
Light arctics ...... .20 
Work rubbers ; 5 
ee . ox 10 
Dress rubbers .......... .05 


OPA said that the increases allowed today are neces- 
sary to maintain production and are the minimum re- 
quired by Jaw. The industry had asked for substantial 
increases in ceilings, claiming that, while synthetic rub- 
ber was four cents a pound cheaper than crude rubber, 
this did not compensate for increased processing costs. 
It was further contended that other increases in cost, 
resulting largely from less efficient labor, made it im- 
possible to absorb the cost increases. 

Investigation by OPA into the costs of companies 
producing over 75 per cent of all waterproof rubber 
footwear revealed that, on the average, factory costs 


had risen 37 per cent between October, 1941, and Sep-° 


tember, 1943, with total costs up 35 per cent in the 
Same period. Substitution of synthetic rubber in- 
. [TURN TO PAGE 79, PLEASE] 
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Today, shoe shopping is a serious matter. 
With the thought of surrendering a treasured 
ration coupon with her purchase, Mrs. and Miss 
America carefully scrutinize every detail of the 
shoes that are being shown. 


Present your shoes in the most attractive and 
appealing setting. Be sure they are perfectly 
formed, to bring out every feature of fit and 
styling, beauty and quality. 

Fairy Forms are the final word in perfect shoe 
showing. The variety of styles and the wide 
range of plain and pearlescent colors includes 
the correct form for your use. 


W rite for new Fairy Form 
catalog and price list. 
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Mr. Stephens then goes into the sub- 
ject of post-war economic conditions 
and declares his belief that the only 
post-war job a real producer wants, 
whether he is now in the armed ser- 
vices or at work on the home front, is an 
honorable place on a business payroll, 
rather than any form of government 
paternalism. He discusses the problem 
of agriculture, the rights of labor, and 
what he terms “the autocratic spirit 
now existing in government.” He as- 
serts that, if elected, he would seek to 
reverse “the present trend toward com- 
plete bureaucratic control of business 
affairs and individual lives. 

“Businesslike thinking and business- 
like doing are needed in Washington 
today,” declared Mr. Stephens, “and 
will be needed to an equal, if not to 
an even greater degree, after the war. 
Otherwise the problem of restoring our 
civilian economy cannot be solved. This 
is the sort of task that I, as a business- 
man, understand. I can do it and, as a 
Senator, I will do it. 


“I am convinced, both as an employer 
of labor and as a consumer of labor’s 
goods, that one of the high crimes of 
New Deal domestic policies has been 
its cast-iron ceiling over the average 
man’s income and its rubber ceiling 
over the cost of things which his frozen 
income must buy. As a Senator I would 
consider it my duty to work for a co- 
ordination of prices to wages for what- 
ever time such controls may be in force 
to safeguard against further inflation. 


“I do not believe that in the post-war 
world America must become an inter- 
national hermit on the one hand nor 
an international fairy godmother on 
the other. 


“As a private citizén I have always 
opposed any shortsighted philosophy 
that would shut off our country from 
all concern with the balance of the 
world. In public life, I would continue 
to oppose such a viewpoint as applied 
to our place in the post-war world. 

“I am equally opposed to any view- 
point that would deprive America of 
the position of leadership among -na- 
tions to which it is entitled and which 
it must have if effective international 
safeguards against future wars are to 
be created. 


“As a Senator, I would support a 
workable agreement among nations, 
backed by the necessary power to en- 
force all those decisions in which the 
American people concur, to make an- 
other war impossible. 

“T shall give my best efforts to con- 
ducting our post-war affairs with other 
nations on the practical business basis 
of buyer and seller. As a shoe manu- 
facturer, it has always seemed good 
sense to me to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with my customers and all others 
with whom I deal; to do everything I 
can to promote good will for my com- 
















































































Shoe Man Enters Senate Race 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44] 


pany; but certainly not to give away 
all the merchandise that my company’s 
employes had produced and for which 
my company’s finances have paid. 

“TI believe America’s heritage can be 
realized only from increased produc- 
tion; never from the imported Old 
World idea of planned scarcity—the 
philosophy on” which the New Deal 
party was founded. That philosophy, 
though now proved to be a resounding 
failure, appears still to be in the fore- 
front of much bureaucratic thinking in 
Washington today. I shall fight any 
such philosophy tooth and nail, for only 
by its complete eradication from gov- 
ernmental thinking can we be sure of 
post-war employment, progress, pros- 
perity. 

“T believe in collective bargaining as 
a fundamental right of American labor. 
I shall oppose any restriction on that 
right. 

“I believe also in the right of all 
American citizens to be free from ex- 
ploitation for the benefit of the few. 
That applies alike in the case of the 
minority of irresponsible labor leaders 
and the minority of irresponsible in- 
dustralists. Whatever controls may be 
necessary for the regulation of industry 
also should apply to labor unions if we 
are to see the unions continue as in- 
struments of genuine benefit to their 
members and to the national society. 


“During the campaign I will dwell 
on these. and other viewpoints which 
I hold.” 


Solution Renders Shoes 
Oil and Solvent Proof 





Shoes dipped in a specially prepared se- 
lution called “compar,” are said to be 
rendered oil and solvent proof, so as to 
protect workers’ feet from oils and sol- 
vents which are often the cause of der- 
matoses. For use particularly in parts- 
cleaning operations, the shoes coated 
with compar resist the destructive ac- 
tion of oils and solvents, thereby greatly 
extending their life. 


Manufacturing and Markets 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 


deliveries, which were almost the ry 
rather than the exception six month 
ago, will be the exception rather tha, 
the rule during the coming seasop 
Whites have not yet been heavily op. 
dered even in women’s shoes but these 
are expected later. 

Conditions in the leather market re. 
main unchanged and tanners are unap.- 
imous in saying that they could sell jp 
very much larger quantities were they 
able to get the raw stock from which 
leather is made. This is just as true 
in the sole leather as in the upper— 
more so, perhaps, since a larger per- 
centage of production of innersoles and 
outersoles is for account of the Army 
and Navy. Users of suede calf and 
buck are swinging to “buck kid” leather 
and finding it available to a limited 
degree in weights which require no 
backing even though the leather is de. 
signed for use in making men’s foot- 
wear. Lighter weights are backed with 
fabrics. 


Clearance by OPA Permission 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


sizes, customers were prepared to 
search through the tables and racks 
for something approximating the style 
they wanted in the right size. Since 
most stores had advertised “All Sales 
Final,” customers were taking ample 
time in order to be properly fitted. Par- 
tial self-service was the order of the 
day in most stores, although sales 
clerks were helping out in the final se- 
lection. In one busy department, cus- 
tomers lined up outside an entrance to 
the stockroom and ealled out the re- 
quired size and general type they 
wanted. If the clerk could approximate 
the desired style in the right size, the 
customer was usually ready to buy. 
The greatest demand was for smooth 
leathers in style shoes. One specialty 
chain store had released for clearance 
an unusual number of shoes in novelty 
colors. Some blues were seen in a nun- 
ber of stores, as well as a few reds and 
beiges and occasional greens. Another 
specialty store in the lower price brack- 
ets featured sport oxfords and was 
surprised at the small response com- 
pared with the demand earlier in the 
season for this type. The manager of 
the department could offer no logical 
explanation for this situation. 

Quality and good value were stressed 
by most of the stores in their advertis- 
ing and point-of-sale approach. “Made 
prior to rationing” was how two stores 
designated the quality of their shoes. 
The fact that both soles and uppers 
were of leather was also frequently 
stressed. ‘- 

Customers showed that they were 
awake to the opportunities of this 
clearance period by coming into the 
stores early and by buying anywhere 
from one to six pairs. Purchases of 
two, three and four pairs were reported 
by most stores. 
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WAVERSHOE 


HAS ADDED A 
Permanent New Department 
FOR THE YEAR-ROUND MANUFACTURE 

OF 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ 
SLIPPERS AND SANDALS 

FEATURING: 





“COZEES” 
BOOTEES OF FULL SHEARLING 
LAMBSKINS 
Sizes 5—2 
Packed 72 pair to case 
$4.00 J 
— per pair 
In Case Lots Only 
Terms 5/10 EOM. 
In Stock the Year Round 


WAVERSHOE 
TRIMMING COMPANY 


CHILDREN’S DIVISION 
92 BLEECKER Sr. 


New York 12, N. Y. 








































Chuck in 


In Cleweland 
its the 
HOTEL 
HOLLENDEN 
In Columbus 
its the 
NEIL 


LANCASTER 


E BARON STEUBEN 














Service to Children Brings 
City-wide Trade 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


also called to the part foot health plays 
in the general good health and well 
being of a child. 

Direct mail advertising is carried out 
to a large extent. Importance of cor- 
rect fitting is stressed with enclosures 
describing the quality of the materials 
used in the shoes offered. 

H. W. Bonne, owner of the store, is 
a specialist in corrective fitting. He 
has had complete training in the build- 
ing of corrective appliances and makes 
these himself in a workroom at the rear 
of his store. His work has been recog- 
nized by doctors of the city. It is partly 
through them that his store has ceased 
to be localized in trade. The corrective 
end of his work is carried out with 
adult fittings also. 

Mr. Bonne personalizes his connec- 
tion with children. For many years he 
has engaged the neighborhood theatre 
for an annual Hallowe’en party for all 
children of the neighborhood. A pic- 
ture of special interest to children is 
shown. Each child receives an apple, 
a noise maker, and one other gift, and 
a short talk about correct shoes is 
given to the children at the party. 
This attention to children has resulted 
in many children bringing their par- 
ents to the store. 

Attention to children does not cease 
with the annual party. Every child 
who visits the store receives a gift on 
his departure. Small books, tops, horns, 
lollipops and chewing gum are among 
the items with which he is remembered. 

The rear of the store is designed es- 
pecially for children. Low bench seats, 
painted a Chinees red, are divided into 
sections by carved figures of various 
animals, painted in a number of bright 
colors. Birds and figurines of wood 
are used as ledge trim above the open 
stock. The rug covering the floor is of 
a deep figured rose. 

The store is bright and perfectly 
kept. “If you have an attractive 
store,” says Mr. Bonne, “if the en- 
vironment is pleasant, if customers re- 
ceive courteous attention and if quality 
and service of the store are of the best, 
you can’t miss.” 

A good stock of adult shoes is car- 
ried. The trade for this end of the 
business is localized to a large extent, 
except for parents who bring their 
children in for shoes from another part 
of the city. 

The store has profited from the gen- 
eral trend toward better shoes since 
the war. Sales are up to the highest 
point in the past eleven years. Money 
in the area is plentiful, and the public 
is responsive to durability and quality 
which are stressed in all advertising 
and displays. Excellent window dis- 
plays are kept at all times. Weekly 
advertisement is made in the local mo- 
tion picture theatre in addition to the 
direct mail mentioned above. 

[TURN TO PAGE 82, PLEASE] 
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X-RAY Production 


Remains a Problem 


W.P.B. has ammended order 
L206 to remove most of the 
restrictions on the manufac- 
ture and sale of X-Ray equip- 
ment. NOW you can order 
your X-Ray Shoe Fitter with- 
out filing multiple application 
forms . . . without waiting 
weeks for W. P. B. approval. 


Plan Now for SPRING! 


Yes, you'll still have to plan 
ahead if you want to inaugu- 
rate X-Ray Fitting of war- 
rationed shoes with your 
Spring opening. At present, 
we cannot promise delivery 
in less than 8 to 10 weeks 
after your order is entered. 
This condition will improve 
only when and if we are able 
to build up larger inventories 
of critical parts and materials 
...and replace lost manpower! 
















We'll Do Our Best 
with YOUR Help! 


If you, like many other 
shoe merchants, plan 
on X-Ray as your No. 
Service Improvement 
for 1944 .. . place your 
order omy for S$ 
Convery. ay for . out- 
of-inventory, on 
E-x-t-e-n-d-e-d Terms. 


SHOE FITTER Juc. 


3533 NORTH PALMER STREET 


. WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 
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Selling Active on Clearance Merchandise 





Boston Depariment Stores Feature Odd-Lots Released by OPA. New 
England Regional Office Estimated Sales of 1,000,000 
Pairs in Northeast During Release Period. 


Boston, Mass.—With some few ex- 
ceptions, Boston department stores 
were the only shoe outlets to take ad- 
vantage of the OPA odd-lot release sale 
which opened in this city on Jan. 17 
and continued for three weeks. Prior 
to the opening of the sale, the New 
England regional office of the OPA, 
basing its estimate on a total regional 
inventory of 6,600,000 pairs, an- 
nounced that it expected retailers of 
the industrial northeast to get rid of 
1,000,000 pairs during the course of 
this government-inspired promotion. 
Merchants elected varying prices, all 
under $3.00, at which to place on sale 
a miscellaneous assortment of broken 
sizes and obsolete styles. 

In Filene’s Little and Corner Shops 
m the first floor, shoes selected for this 
dearance were piled on tables, and cus- 
tomers, after making their selections, 
were free to ask for fitting service or 
to fit themselves if they preferred. In- 
cluded at the one price of $2.69 (for- 
merly $3.15 to $4.95) were dress shoes 
of patent, black and brown calf; black, 
brown and blue gabardine; and black 
and brown suede. On the second floor, 
in the Hi-School Shop, were street and 
dress shoes suitable for girls of high- 
shool age; while on the fifth floor, 
Where the main shoe section is located, 
Moceasin-type sport shoes with rubber 
sles were offered in a limited size 


At the Jordan Marsh main store, the 
sale was held in the regular shoe de- 
partment on the third floor, more than 
lalf of which was roped. off for sale 
Purposes, with prospective customers 

one or two at a time as others 

There was no display of the shoes 

in the department or in the 

street floor windows. Women asked for 
What they hoped they would be able to 
get and bought what they were offered 
in many cases, if they felt the need 
Was great enough. Dress shoes—-values 
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up to $6.95—were sold for $2.99 and 
sport shoes, normally selling for from 
$3.95 to $5.95, were offered at the 
same price. A small lot of women’s 
bowling shoes were being sold for $1.99. 

R. H. White’s handled their sale 
about as Filene’s did, placing the shoes 
on tables arranged in size groups and 
offering black and brown suedes and 
calf**ins, some of them of crushed 
leather, at the one price of $2.99 for 
shoes previously selling from $3.95 to 
$7.95. 

The Thayer-McNeil store on Temple 
Place was the only high-grade inde- 
pendent in downtown Boston to join in 
the clearance which coincided with the 
last few days of their regular and long- 
established post-holiday sale. Only 
discontinued styles in calf, gabardine 
and suede were offered at $3, adver- 
tised values being from $4.95 to $10.95. 

Retail business fell off somewhat 
during the first two weeks of January, 
and several merchants reported that 
they expected to end the month with 
lower sales totals than in January of 
last year, attributing this to the fact 
that, in previous years, totals had been 
swelled by sales in January, whereas 
they had decided this year to forego 
that form of promotion. 

Figures released by the Boston Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank show that depart- 
ment store sales of women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes in November were 13 per 
cent higher tha. they were in the 
same month of 1: 42, but that the year 
to that date showed an increase of only 5 
per cent. In men’s and boys’ shoes, 
the November increase was 10 per cent 
but sales for the first eleven months 
were 7 per cent behind those of 1942. 


Shoe Store Moves 


ARcapDIA, Wis.—The Abts Shoe Store, 
here, has been moved to larger, newly 
remodeled quarters. 


Quimby Named Secretary 
Of Shoe Manufacturers 


New YorK—Appointment of Harold 
R. Quimby as secretary of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was announced January 20th by 


HAROLD R. QUIMBY 


Guy E. Manley, president of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Quimby will assume his 
new duties February 15. ’ 

For the past year, Mr. Quimby has 
been in the shoe rationing branch of 
OPA in Washington and closely asso- 
ciated with W. W. Stephenson, for- 
merly chief of the Shoe Rationing 
Branch of OPA and recently elected 
executive vice-president of the National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Quimby was formerly editor of 
Creative Footwear, of Boston. His 
background in the shoe publication 
field, together with his practical know]l- 
edge of the shoe industry through pre- 
vious connections with large shoe man- 
ufacturing companies, qualifies him to 
assist Mr. Stephenson in carrying out 
the expanded program that is planned 
by the Association. 

[TURN TO PAGE 83, PLEASE] 
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Coast Stores Seize Clearance Opportunity 





Sale Injects a Little Life Into Otherwise Dull Month in Los Angeles 
Stores and Departments. Early Spring Shoes 
Beginning to Sell 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—January’s retail 
shoe business was marked by the OPA 
ration-free sale of women’s shoes in an 
otherwise dull month in the $8.95 and 
under grades in both men’s and wo- 
men’s departments, while the children’s 
potential trade far exceeded supplies. 

For the first two days of the OPA 
permit to sell a proportion of women’s 
shoes ration-free, crowds lined up in 
store lobbies reminiscent of last June. 
After that, they thinned down percep- 
tibly, as did the merchandise left for 
this special selling. 

Participating independent stores 
seized on the sale as an excellent medi- 
um to clean house of unwanted shoes, 
not only odd lots but lines from $5.00 
to $7.00 which had not moved. Stores 
whose low price was $5.00 used the 
release period’ to cut their $5.00 grades 
down to $3.00 or under. 

Buyers felt that when M-217 regula- 
tions are eased, many of their lines 
would be valueless. The thought was 
to, get out from under on those shoes 
bought last Fall when the “smart boys” 
were buying anything that came under 
the category of foot covering. Again, 
a few department stores have enough 
unrationed shoes to last them the rest 
of the year under present selling con- 
ditions, to quote one buyer. 

Chains found the release a needed 
stimulant, for the sale moved low priced 
shoes which had been stagnant for 
months. Some of the chains tossed in 
their $5.00 suedes, as the desire to clean 
house, as far as regulations permitted, 
was paramount. 

Men’s shoe buyers felt they, too, 
should have been permitted to partici- 
pate tn the unrationed party. Many 
had shoes priced at $5.00 to $7.00 which 
they would have been glad to sell at 
$3.00 if no ration coupons were needed. 


Men here have not taken to synthetic 
oles, even though mild weather con- 
itions are the rule this time of year. 
Some buyers are writing down their 
synthetic sole inventories as much as 
permissible. The idea is to have the 
losses completely written off when the 
break comes, for the feeling is that 
shoes of this nature will have a very 
low consumer value when more sole 
leather becomes available. 


As a rule, retail shoe buying is 
spread fairly over the six days of the 
week. During January, it was notice- 
able that in stores in the $8.95 and 
under price field, all business came in 
on Saturdays. As a result, sales vol- 
ume is down from 15 to 25 per cent 
below last year’s corresponding period. 
Reason: Last year the public was in- 
dulging in panic—buying. This year 
it is very selective. In the Los Angeles 
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Ration-Free Period Extended 


At the request of the trade, retail 
shoe stores were given an extra week— 
through February 5—to make ration-free 
sales of limited quantities of women's 
shoes at $3 or less a pair, the Office of 
Price Administration said recently. 


Retailers had been granted a two- 
week period, January 17 through 29, for 
the ration-free sales. The period is ex- 
tended to three weeks in order to pro- 
mote orderly buying and avoid a possi- 
ble rush that would put heavy pressure 
on limited store personnel. The action is 
expected to provide ample time for re- 
tail establishments to sell the allowed 
15 per cent of their September inventor- 
les of women's shoes ration-free. 


OPA explained for the information of 
consumers that this release does not 
mean that all women's shoes priced at 
$3 and under are automatically removed 
from rationing. It simply means that 
certain types and quantities of slow-mov- 
ing stocks, chiefly “novelty” types, now 
may be sold ration-free if the dealer 
does not charge more than $3 a pair. 
Each individual dealer decides what 
shoes he will sell ration-free, on the 
basis of slow-movers in his stock rather 
than on a straight price basis. 


There is no change in the previous pro- 
visions as they apply to mail order deal- 
ers, wholesalers, and manufacturers. 
These types of dealers are not limited 
to a specific selling period, but are to 
apply to their OPA District offices be- 
fore January 29 for permission to mark 
and sell the fixed percentages of their 
women's shoe stocks non-rationed. 





New Yorker Shoe Show 
To Open April 16 


NEw YorK—Shoe men from all over 
America are expected during the week 
of April 16 in New York City. 

The fourteenth annual Shoe Mfrs.’ 
Fall Opening, at the Hotel New 
Yorker, and iarge numbers of shoe 
manufacturers at the Pennsylvania, 
McAlpin and Vanderbilt will attract 
shoe buyers, shoe manufacturers and 
allied tradesmen to the big opening of 
the Fall season. 

Over 300 manufacturers will occupy 
five solid floors at the New Yorker, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Eugene 
A. Richardson, managing director, 
whose offices are at 683 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Boston. 

At the New Yorker Hotel, New En- 
gland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio and Illinois shoe manufac- 
turers will display their new Fall lines. 
Advance reservations from shoe buyers 
are said to exceed previous records. 


Buying Rush in Philadelphi 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— The OPA rm 
lease from rationing of 15 per cent of 
women’s novelty shoes to sell for $3 
and under caused an unprecedente 
buying rush in this city, not equalled 
in some stores at the expiration of 
Coupon No. 17. Some shoe stores op 
Chestnut Street were obliged to lock 
their doors and to let customers out by 
the back door. The fashion base 
ment of one of the large department 
stores reported that women were lined 
up outside the store the opening day of 
the clearance ready to rush in the in- 
stant the doors were opened. A lead- 
ing quality department store which 
did not advertise put shoes in the clear- 
ance from both their lower and higher 
price departments, because they knew 
that customers in both would expect to 
find shoes on sale. A leading chain 
store reported that some new unra- 
tioned style shoes, retailing at $6, were 
included in the $3 clearance and that 
only eight pairs were sold in the first 
two days, showing, in their opinion, 
that women wanted leather shoes. 





Shoe Man Composes Poem 


New YorK.—Fred Rosen, formerly 
of Saks Fifth Avenue, who is now as- 
sociated with Frank Brothers, com- 
posed the following parody on Long- 
fellow’s “A Psalm of Life.” He has 
entitled it, “A Psalm of Shoes”: 


“Tell me not those mournful numbers, 
Ration Order Seventeen! 

Rationing was made for plumbers, 
If you get what I mean. 


“Shoes are real! Shoes are leather! 

And restrictions not their goal; 

‘Dust thou art, to dust returneth,’ 
Was not spoken of the sole. 


“War Production Board, we ask you, 
OPA we ask you, too: 
Must it be, that each tomorrow 
Puts new ‘must nots’ on a shoe. 


“Bows are wrong, no tips and foxes, 

Breastings half the depth of old, 
Packed in self-collapsing boxes 

Ceilings govern how they’re sold. 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
Platforms sure could lose the strife, 
Are we just like driven cattle? 
OPA, it’s ‘what a life’! 


“Trust the future, it is pleasant! 
Let the dead past bury its dead! 
Army Russet of the present! 
Remember yellows, greens and red? 


“Lives of shoe men all remind us 
We can build our new Spring line. 
In the leather room they’ll find us 
Buying black, but thinking wine! 
“Thinking wine and red and navy, 
Buying black and black and black, 
Stitchings in straight lines, not wavy, 
What a job for any hack! 
“When the war is won we'll cal! in 
Clogs and stilted heels galore, 
OPA we ain’t a bawlin’ 
But we’ve gotta win the war!” 
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Shoe Production 


Off 5 Per Cent 


PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES, AND 
SLIPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Production of 
boots, shoes and slippers other than rub- 
ber for November, 1943, reached 36,- 
121,540 pairs, according to a monthly 
release by the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census. This rep- 
resented a decrease of 5 per cent from 
the October figure and an increase of 
2.5 per cent over production in Novem- 


ber, 1942. 


Production for the 


first 


eleven months of 1943 totaled 423,043,- 
$10 pairs, 5 per cent below that for the 


same period a year ago. 


Government shoe production in No- 
vember, including dress and work types 
and women’s shoes, amounted to 3,368,- 
404 pairs, a slight decrease from the 


previous month’s output. 


Production 


for the January through November pe- 
riod came to 41,719,073 pairs. Women’s 
shoe figures were not included in 1942 
reports, so these figures are not com- 


parable. 


Production of men’s shoes, both dress 
and work, came to 5,917,745 pairs, a 
decrease from both the» October, 1943, 
and the November 1942, output. Pro- 
duction for the eleven-month period was 
77,041,485 pairs, 18.3 per cent below 
the figure for the same period the pre- 


vious year. 


Output of youths’ and boys’ shoes in 
November totaled 1,572,248 pairs, a de- 
crease from the production in October, 
but an increase over the number of 
pairs manufactured in November, 1942. 
Total production for the eleven months 
Was 18,167,108 pairs, 15.1 per cent 
higher than that for the first eleven 
months in 1942. 

Women’ shoe production in Novem- 
ber fell to 11,078,701 pairs, lower than 
both the October, 1943, and November, 
1942, production. Total for the January 

h November period was 147,086,- 
940 pairs, 12.3 per cent below the same 


Period the preceding year. 
Output of misses’ 


and children’s 


shoes in November totaled 2,306,957 
Pairs, lower than both the October and 
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construction. 


ured for eighty years. 


these many years. 


we trust that you are, too. 


THE HEYWOOD SHOE 





Since 1864, generations of buyers for the 
best men’s shops in America have come to 
depend on Heywood for excellence in shoe 


That is something which we have treas- 


Equally gratifying to us is, the appreci- 
ation you must have for the Heywood shoe, 
for it is your patronage of these fine shops 
which has enabled us to maintain our cus- 
tom-like attention to fine detail through 


The Heywood name on the sole is our 
way of saying we’re proud of this shoe — 





onacle ty the House of Heywood tnWarvcester,. lass., since 1364 
Makers of the famous Matrix Shoes for Men 





November, 1942, production figures. 
Total for the first eleven months of 
1943 was 29,709,716 pairs, a drop of 
21.9 per cent from the comparable pe- 
riod last year. 

Infants’ shoe production in Novem- 
ber amounted to 2,090,147 pairs, a drop 
from the figure for October, 1943, but 
a slight increase over the number of 
pairs produced in November, 1942. To- 
tal for the January through November 
period was 23,315,649 pairs, 1.0 per 
cent below that for the same period the 
previous year. 





Moulton-Bartley Moves 
Sales Office 


St. Louis, Mo.—On January 1, Moul- 
ton-Bartley, Inc., moved their St. Louis 
sales and executive offices to new and 
larger quarters at 710 North 12th 
Boulevard in room 614. Their old ad- 
dress was 17th and Olive Streets. 





Enlarged Department 
Gains in Efficiency 


New York. — Occupying approxi- 
mately double its former floor space in 
the section adjacent to the women’s 


shoe department at R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., the enlarged slipper and play shoe 
department now enjoys unusual advan- 
tages of complete display, quick ser- 
vice and a central location opposite the 
escalators. Cases running the length 
of the department and placed in front 
of the stock shelves show the complete 
line of styles available. Other cases in 
the center highlight individual shoes, 
two or three in each case. Tickets, giv- 
ing price and stock number, make it 
easy for the customer to identify a par- 
ticular shoe to the sales clerk who 
serves her from the wall cases. Chairs 
conveniently near these cases make 
quick fitting possible. After selecting 
the shoes, the customer takes them to a 
Center Sales Service Desk, where they 
are wrapped and paid for. 

Coordination of shoes with clothes is 
dramatized by several large display 
eases showing models. Appropriate 
backgrounds provide the necessary at- 
mosphere. Warm slippers, for _ in- 
stance, were displayed against back- 
grounds of cozy interiors during the 
Christmas season. Play shoes, cur- 
rently highlighted for the Winter re- 
sort season, are given a setting of sea 
shells and sand, suggesting Florida 
beaches. 
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FOOT BATHS 














llouses, Sore and T 
SOLD BY GOOD SHOE STORES 

Cost $6.00 doz. Retails $1.00 
it is a proven fact Medi Baths come 
close ing 100%. Fully Guaranteed on 
money basis. 
A MUST for the Accessory dept. 
R.E. BROWN sis w. Brand, Glendale, Calif. 














BOWLING SHOES 
$ th) asco 


BOWLING SHOES 
up 
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and OXFORDS 


20 STYLES IN STOCK 
(MMEDIATE DELIVERY 


All reg. combination soles 
Right foot rubber sole 
Left foot leather sole 


FEATURING 
NO-MARK SOLES 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 


ee ee er ree Se OF err 


SANDALS 


Le Or rr 





NON-RATIONED 


ROPE SOLE SCUFF 


Fast seller for locker 
use in clubs and 
Service Barracks 


WATER REPELLENT 






Full Sizes $ 
Men's 6-11 39 
Khaki, Navy Blue 
Women's 3-9 ger pr. net 
Khaki only F.0.8. Chicago 


.For Immediate Delivery 


WILLIAM COHAN 


SHOES 
Midwest Distributor 
Knomark and Esquire Shoe Dressings 
19 S. Wells St.—Chicago 6, Ill. 














Paper Packs a War Punch. 
Don't Waste It! 
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MEDICATED FOOT BATHS 
Recommended treatment of Athletes Foot, 
Corns, Cal ired Aching Feet. 





Chicago Retailers Discuss “44 Problems 





Symposium Held by Greater Chicago Association Stresses Caution 
in Buying and Optimism in Outlook for the Future 


CuHicaco, ILt.—At their January 
meeting in the Hotel Morrison, the 
Greater Chicago Shoe Retailers held a 
symposium of opinions on the “Vital 
Questions Facing the Shoe Industry in 
1944.” Four retailers spoke, and each 
stressed caution in buying as well as 
optimism in the future outlook. Car! 
Burgstahler presided. 

First to address the 50 members as- 
sembled was Charles Lanchantin of 
Hanan & Son, secretary of the associa- 
tion. He presented an over-all picture 
of the experiences of retailing in 1943 
compiled from his company’s figures of 
their stores throughout the nation. He 
noted that business in men’s shoes was 
only slightly larger than the year pre- 
vious, while women’s business was 
“way out in front.” Touching on syn- 
thetics he said that of the 6000 pairs 
of men’s shoes featuring synthetic soles 
sold in six months’ time, only 60 pairs 
were returned as unsatisfactory. While 
Mr. Lanchantin maintains that “noth- 
ing takes the place of leather,” yet he 
emphasized that the use of synthetics 
is increasing and its quality steadily 
improving. 

Of the Hanan stores, he reported 
that the Eastern divisions did not show 
the gains made in the Middle West or 
West, and noted that. the West Coast 
area had outstanding gains through- 
out the year. The speaker commented 
that many shoe retailers had used too 
many resources before the war. Then 
when merchandise was scarce they had 
no assured source on whom they could 





Dates to Remember 


Monthly Shoe Showing, Michigan 
Shoe Travelers’ Club, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Mich. 
February 7, 8, 1944 


Central Pennsylvania Shoe & 
Leather Association banquet, 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Read- 
ing, Pa. April 14, 1944 


Fall Showing, St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association, New York. 


Week of April 17, 1944 


Fall Showing, New England Shoe & 
Leather Association, Hotel Mce- 
Alpin, New York. 

Week of April 17, 1944 


Shoe Manufacturers’ Fall Opening, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
April 16, 17, 18, 19, 1944 


Fall Buying Convention, Northwest- 
ern Na Shoe Travelers’ 
Association, Dyckman Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
May 7, 8, 9, 1944 





count in the emergency. Mr. Lanchgp. 
tin also pointed out that unn 

expenses should be guarded against, 
that in times like these they can jp. fj of f00 
crease almost imperceptibly at first but fiehtly iD 












































soon take out too large a percentage of hortages 
operating costs. _J, Shee 

Leo. R. Cohn, president of The 4 §anufactul 
Cohn Stores, spoke on the situation jn §s annual 
juvenile shoes. He commented that, as | “Canadia 
more war factories close down, skilled jen able t 
labor which had been attracted by focion of 
higher wages in essential jobs will be-fear to * 
gin to come back to shoe factories, He fenands of 
pointed out that with higher wage | “As shoe 
rates established in women’s and men’s }f endless 
shoe factories, the maker of infants’ pg with ¢ 
and juvenile footwear is definitely fp their ™ 














handicapped in his production. Largely degr 


due to this, as well as to a scarcity in #f its trai 
white leathers, the immediate future js put to be 
not too rosy. However, comfort for the Burer one ! 


shoe man can be drawn from the fact §rends, to 
that the tanning situation in general pupply at 
(except in children’s white leathers) is farious Te 
easing up somewhat everywhere. Mr. pmment c 
Cohn stated that factories are all try- | “During 
ing to “play ball” with retailers since past year ' 


they necessarily must keep a weather 
eye on post-war business. 


e] centage 
he men’s 


E. K. Dennis, manager of French, pte mal 
Shriner & Urner, stated as his opinion fil time 
that with the ending of the European Peed 2 
phase of the war more wanted types leather fe 
and qualities of leather will become }* June : 
available for civilian use. He substan- Jvere cut 
tiated this by the figures that in 1943 [trough o 
the armed forces requisitioned 43 mil- ftade ap} 
lion pairs of shoes of all types, while ret back 
for 1944 the demand is only for 16 peperienc 
million. Mr. Dennis feels assured that [tides frot 
a steadily increasing supply of quality }**sentin« 
shoes will be available in six months’ | erly 
time. He also prophesied that the sale purchases 

: - wders tc 
(and supply) of men’s shoes will hold > 
up better this year than in 1943. eetting 

E. J. Fanning of Oak Park, who has § shortages 
been active in shoe business since 1902, Btheir lea 
was the next speaker. He recounted J made tre 
the changes in both style and construc- | ceeded in 
tion of shoes during the past 42 years, [have gre 
recalling that when he started his first} their clic 
shoe job at the beginning of the cen- “Tue 
tury there were no lefts and rights, jf rate and 
that the two shoes were interchange- | thousand 
able. He reminded his audience that [ children’ 
in 1910-12 colored high-topped shoes Canvas 
were the last word in fashion. Then in | ©amper 
1918 boots which had been selling at | ¥eating 
$15 to $20 per pair suddenly dropped rm 
out of favor and they could be bought Yr 
in the market for as little as 25¢ 8 non, 
pair. All this Mr. Fanning used 3% Pn 
illustrations of what can happen in ® Tiss i 
field of retailing where fashion is @ § s4,.., 
important factor. He urged his listen sacrifice 
ers to check and re-check all stock chese ty 
records, to check the types of shoes “Wor 
sold in 1943 in order to figure out# § oi... 
sound basis as to what will sell in 1944 equip 
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©s Caution ||. Sheehy, President of Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, Sees No 
“ Need for Rationing. Leather Supply, High Wages 
ir. Lanchan. Mentioned as Immediate Problems 
unn 
led against, § YONTREAL, Can.—Although the out- 
hey can in- nt of footwear in Canada was up Geuting’s Support 
at first but Mhtly in the year 1943, material 2 
ercentage of ss and costs are still problems, Bond Drive 
J, Sheehy, president of the Shoe — 
| of The acturers’ Association, reports in . | 
situation — review. Mr. Sheehy writes: A War Departure | 
ted that, as | Canadian shoe manufacturers have | 
own, skilled en able to increase slightly the pro- | 
tracted by foction of footwear during the past 
obs will be-fer to supply better the increased | 
ctories, He femands of the public. | 
gher wage | “As shoe manufacturing is a process 
3 and men’s if endless detail, ever changing, deal- 
of infants’ bg with countless materials, varying 
definitely fp their nature and dependent to a 
m. Largely »degree upon the human element 
scarcity in #f its trained workers, it must follow 
e future is Bhat to be a successful shoe manufac- 
‘ort for the Burr one must be alert, quick to adapt 
m the fact §rends, to markets and to problems of 
in general pupply at this critical time and to the 
— is —— ordinances of Gov- 
there. Mr, rnment control. 
re all try- | ‘During the first six months of the 
ilers since past year the armed forces took a large 
a weather Berentage of the increased output of 
men’s factories and of the fac- 
f French, fries making women’s welts. During 
‘is opinion fiis time the tanners were busily en- 
European feged in the production of heavy 
ited types Pather for Government footwear and 
ll become fit June and July when these orders 
> substan- Fvere cut off the amount coming 
t in 1943 [through of light leather for the civilian 
d 43 mil. fade appeared short. This shortage 
9es, while fvent back to the hide supply as tanners 
y for 16 faperienced difficulty in getting lighter 
ured that Jiides from the United States and the 
of quality Argentine for civilian footwear. Learn- 
- months’ | early of the easing of Government 
. the sale |P@ehases, shoe dealers rushed in with 
will hold |%éers to fill in their empty shelves 
3 and to satisfy a clamoring public. For- 
y getting additional costs, manpower 
who has shortages and a temporary let-up in 
nee 1902, Fthir leather receipts, manufacturers 
ecounted [made tremendous efforts and have suc- 
construc- [ceeded in turning out shoes in volume, 
12 years, [have greatly increased the quotas of 
his first § their clients. 
the cen- | “Due to a greatly increased birth- 
| rights, fi rate and the better circumstances of 
rchange- | thousands of families, the demand for 
nce that | children’s shoes has advanced sharply. 
d shoes | Canvas rubber sole shoes and the 
Then in | Samper type, as well as _ the long- 
ling at | Wearing crepe soles, have. not been 
dropped | *¥ailable, so a much heavier demand 
bought § %8 been made on all children’s foot- 
; 25c a § Wear. Fully realizing these factors, the 
used as Footwear Administration has given 
oh in 8 dtildren’s shoes a high priority and 
n is an has made supplies available to manu- 
. listen- a and induced them even at a 
“attifice to increase their output of 
1 stock these types 
f shoes : 
, out 8 Work shoes supply has also been 
n 1944. given serious attention as the effort to 
‘Nip the troops seriously curtailed 
e 
corde . er 
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Philadelphia, Pa. — Geuting'’s were 
quick to support the new bond drive 
with their advertising. This unusual 
newspaper copy appeared a few days 
prior to the stort of the drive in time 
to give a good boost to both bond and 
shoe buying. 








these types, but now the work shoe fac- 
tories are again in full production. 

“Shoe rationing in the U. S. A. has 
been very disturbing. The Canadian 
method of controlled raw materials at 
the source has permitted better distri- 
bution and we believe that rationing of 
shoes will not be called for in Canada. 

“Immediate questions confronting us 
are: 

“1, Leather supply which is so af- 
fected by manpower shortage, but 
which, it is expected, will be relieved. 

“2. The increasing clamoring for 
high wages which should be better con- 
trolled by the Government. 

“3. The edifficulty in bearing the 
squeeze in trying to maintain our price 
—March-May, 1941, especially after 
the replacement of subsidy by a dis- 
count on leather which appears wholly 
inadequate. 

“4. The very grave necessity of cur- 
tailing processes, the effort to keep 
each manufacturer in his established 
lines, to prevent increased competition 
for available supplies and to prevent 
the opening up of a new ceiling through 
new processes.” 








“Counter” Attack 


with 


MIGHTY MIDGET 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Forget ration blues and counter 

bare spots. Put in a MIGHTY 
MIDGET WALLET display—and listen 
to your cash register ringing up 
SALES. 
MIGHTY MIDGET, the patented wal- 
let that's small as a compact with 
the capacity of a bulky billfold, has 
established sales records in some 
shops. 


FOR MEN FOR WOMEN 


An all purpose small Wallet for MEN 
and WOMEN in or out of the Service. 





PATENTED 


Exclusive Features 


All Genuine Grained leather @ Silk 
Lined Bill Fold @ Change Purse 
with Snap Enclosure for Ration 
Tokens @ Three Transparent Com- 
partments @ Card Compartment @ 
Metal Eyelets for Fastening Wallet 
to key chain e@ Light and Dark 
Saddie Finish @ Red, Green, Black 
and Brown Pin Grained Leather. 
You'll find the “MIGHTY MIDGET” 
a FAST MOVING ITEM. 


Retails $2 up 
Costs you $15 per Doz. 2/10 E.O.M. 


Write, wire or telephone your order today, te 
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MEN'S OPERA SLIPPERS 


8 8 A er ee ee ere eee 


UNRATIONED 
$2.00 


@ FABRIC UPPERS 
@ LEATHER LINING 
@ LEATHER SOLES 


@ COMPO CONSTRUC- 
TION 








SIZES @ RUBBER HEELS 


™%-11 
SOLD IN STRAIGHT 86 PR. CASES CNLY 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC.,101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 
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CHILDREN'S SHOES 


Plqx-A-Proved Cushion 
soft and 


smoot h inside, sclentif- 
feally : designed; all oaeee 
Geatskin 
SUPERIOR SHOE CO., M 
508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 
Our Distributors 
American Shee Co.. 8. Freiburger & Bre. Ce.. 


251 W. Jeffersen &t., 119-121 E. Columbia &t., 
Detroit en, Seas 


F 
Jayson Shee Ce. . . . Les Angeles, 
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POLISHING CLOTHS 


LOAF he ee 





CADIE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC. 


621 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Resigns Office 
In Buffalo Group 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—Harry J. Deters, 
well known to shoe retailers throughout 
the country, and for the past 10 years 
active in the Buffalo Retail Shoe Deal- 





HARRY J. DETERS 


ers’ Association, has tendered his resig- 
nation as business manager of that or- 
ganization, to take effect Feb. 1. Be- 
sides being business manager, he was 
elected financial secretary in 1939. Last 
year he resigned, but the resignation 
was not accepted and he was kept on 
for another year as business manager. 
This year the resignation is final. 

Mr. Deters is a go-getter and was 
always interested in organization pro- 
motions which meant progress and ad- 
vancement to the group. His experience 
along these lines is wide as he has 
served on both local and state retail 
shoe organizations in several localities. 

When he joined the Buffalo associa- 
tion in 1934 they had 12 members. At 
the end of 60 days there were 97 mem- 
bers. Mr. Deters’ efforts in bringing 
in new members and in collecting dues 
have been tireless. Today the member- 
ship numbers over 300, in spite of the 
fact that several have been lost re- 
cently to the armed forces. 

Mr. Deters began his career in the 
shoe business in 1900 when he went to 
work as a shoe clerk in Adam, Mel- 
drum and Anderson Company’s depart- 
ment store. Before he left the company 
six years later he had worked in almost 
every department, even running an ele- 
vator at times. During 1904-5-6 he was 
manager of the company’s baseball 
team. 

He left the store to go with the New- 
ark Shoe Company, as a clerk in their 
Buffalo store. In 1908 he was trans- 
ferred to Schenectady as manager of 
the Newark store there, later going on 
to Reading, Pa., and York, Pa. In 1911 
he went to Rochester, N. Y., where he 
was manager of all Newark stores in 
that city. While there he helped or- 
ganize the Rochester Shoe Retailers’ 
Association. 

Three years later the Newark Shoe 








Company sent him to New England, 
a “business doctor,” the next year 

ing him special investigator for 
entire New York and New Enolp 
territory. In 1918 he was given ch 
of the company’s real estate al] ove 
the United States. They then had % 
stores and it was Mr. Deters’ busine. 


to take care of all leases, sales, ete | 


pertaining to these properties, Late 
he was put in charge of the constry 
tion department, also, and saw to th 
different stores’ equipment, the con 
struction of store fronts and all 
modeling. 

He left the Newark Shoe Company ij 
1922 and went with the Overlang 
stores as general manager of their Buf 
falo chain. Five years later he 
on the road for J. W. Carter of N 
ville, Tenn., as salesman for w 
New York State. A year later he be 
came affiliated with Alfred H. Wein! 
brenner of Milwaukee, handling their 
Buffalo trade until he was forced by 
illness to retire from active busines 
in 1932. 

In 1934, his health partially reeoy. 
ered, he accepted the invitation to join 
the Buffalo Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso 
ciation, and his story here is now well 
known. His greatest strength as an 
organizer has been his ability to see 
difficulties, to know how to solve the 
problems they presented and to see any 
trouble through to a successful settle 
ment no matter how many obstacles had 
to be overcome in doing it. 

Mr. Deters’ health makes it impossi- 
ble for him to work in a defense plant, 
but he is doing his bit. He spends most 
of his time helping shoe men who are 
hard pressed by illness or the acuté la- 
bor shortage. Mr. Deters steps in as 
clerk or manager in these stores and 
helps while the emergency lasts. While 
no longer an officer of the Buffalo asso- 
ciation, Mr. Deters is a life member and 
will always be active and interested in 
the affairs of the organization. 








Indiana Travelers 
Buy War Bonds 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The Indiana 
Shoe Travelers held their regular 
monthly meeting and luncheon in the 
Hotel Washington, recently. Ernest 
Smeltzer read the report of the annua: 
convention and Indiana Shoe Buyers 
week, held in the Claypool Hotel, ané 
Rudolph Grosskopf gave the annual 
secretary’s report of the association. 
An exceedingly large cash balance 
prompted a motion authorizing the 
purchase of three one hundred dollar 
War Bonds, which was carried by 4 
unanimous vote. 

Candidates for office to be elected a 
the next meeting were chosen as fol- 
lows: Clarence Partee and Jack New 
comb, president; Ed Bayless and 
George Tovey, vice-president; Ernest 
Smeltzer and Frank Brown, treasurer, 
and R. Grosskopf and Harry Thrall, 
secretary. 
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SAFETY SHOES 
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JEWELRY DISPLAYS 
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JEWELRY 
Dispos 


Displays- FREE Catalog 


1233 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, I¢, N.Y 
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POROUS: FLEXIBLE DURABLE 


Newuflee Pigshiie 


INNERSOLES - COUNTERS - WELTING 


RAPID 


AR S. KIEFER TANNING CO., GRAND MICHIGAN 
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MEN'S SIZES 612-12 


$1.50 


18 Styles 
IN STOCK 
Send for NEW 
Catales 






Style £6147 
ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 
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Michigan Travelers 
Re-Elect Officers 


DETROIT, MicH.—The Michigan Shoe 
Travelers voted full confidence in its 
wartime administration by unanimously 
re-electing all officers for 1944, headed 
by S. S. Weiss of the Superior Shoe 
Company, president. Other officers re- 
elected are: vice-president, Howard 
Broadwell, John Pilling Shoe Com- 
pany; secretary, Sam Kane, Bates Shoe 
Company; and treasurer, E. W. Jen- 
sen, Nu-Way Shoe Company. 

Elected to the Board of Directors 
for a three-year term were: Bruce 
Dickman, Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp.; 
William Ratz, Virginia Shoe Company; 
and Lou Hall, Marion Shoe Company. 

All officers were formerly “installed” 
to succeed themselves at the annual 
Inaugural Party Jan. 28 at the Hotel 
Statler. Event included a business and 
social session, with a buffet supper. 
Wives of members were guests on this 
occasion. 


Heywood Observes 
80th Anniversary 


WoRCcESTER, Mass.—The Heywood 
Boot & Shoe Company, whage factory 
and executive offices are at 70 Winter 
Street, this year is celebrating the 80th 
anniversary of its founding in 1864 by 
Samuel Richardson Heywood, grand- 
father of Chester D. Heywood, present 
active head of the business. 

Curiously enough, it was the found- 
er’s dissatisfaction with merchandise 


then available which led to its esta 
lishment. Mr. Heywood, first a country 
storekeeper in Princeton, Mass., whem 
he was born in 1821, and later th 
owner and operator of a jobbing ang 
retail shoe business in Worcester, fing. 
ing it difficult to get boots and shoes of 
what he considered desirable quality, 
determined to make his own and dis. 
tribute the surplus through the jobbing 
trade. Soon after, however, having 
found it difficult to sell the jobbing 
trade on any basis other than that’ of 
price, he switched his policy to that of 
selling exclusively to retailers—a poliey 
which has persisted over the many 
years the company 
istence. 

The founder’s oldest son, Frank Hey. 
wood, father of Chester D. Heywood, 
was associated with his father in the 
conduct of the business until his yp- 
timely death in 1899 at the age of 39. 
He was outlived by his father who died 
in 1913 at the age of 91, at which time 
another son, Albert S. Heywood, by that 
time experienced in the business, be 
came its president. When Albert died 
in 1938, he was succeeded by Chester 
D. Heywood. 

The company, manufacturing the 
Matrix and Heywood shoes for men, is 
proud of its employee record. For the 
most part they are skilled, old-time 
craftsmen. Until the onset of war 
brought its inevitable labor turn-over, 
statistics showed that 21 per cent had 
been with the company for from one to 
five years; 27% per cent from five to 
ten years; 18.7 per cent from ten to 
twenty years; 21.3 per cent from twenty 
to thirty years; 10 per cent from thirty 
to forty years; and one per cent for 
fifty years or more. 


has been in ex. 





Father's Day Poster Shown at Convention 





New York.—The initial showing of the official 1944 Father's Day poster fo any 
trade group was made recently at the opening session of the national convention 
of the National Association of Retail Secretaries at the Pennsylvania Hotel. The 
poster emblazons the 1944 slogan, “The Strongest of Bonds—Your Dad and Your 
Country." It reveals the underlying motif of this year's celebration “Buy 4 Bord 
for Father's Day,” the United States Treasury Department's approach fo this years 
Father War Bond Drive. The Retail Trade Association Directors were appeal 
by Alvin Austin, the Father's Day Council's executive director (right) to back the 


Treasury Department's Father Bond Drive to the full. 


At the left is Daniel Bloom- 


field, national president of the Retail Secretaries organization. 
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Resigns from Children’s 
Section, OCR 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Crete 
Dabl, on loan to the Office of Civilian 
irements, WPB, as Chief of the In- 
fants’ and Children’s Section, will re- 
turn to private industry, Arthur D. 
Whiteside, WPB vice-chairman for 
(ivilian Requirements, announced re- 
ently. Mrs. Dahl’s successor, to be an- 
nounced soon, will carry on the work 
of obtaining sufficient supplies of chil- 
dren’s goods. 

“Due to her long experience in the 
juvenile field, and her coordinating 
work with industry and the several 
branches of government, Mrs. Dahl, 
during her temporary appointment, has 
given OCR valuable assistance in es- 
tablishing a children’s program,” Mr. 
Whiteside said. “That program is now 
fully organized, will gather momentum 
during the coming months, and may be 
expected to assure a continuing flow of 
esential merchandise.” 

“However,” Mr. Whiteside pointed 
ut, “time must be allowed for manu- 
facturing processes, so some weeks will 
dapse before results are fully obvious.” 

Notable among recent adjustments to 
implement the OCR children’s program 
isa War Manpower decision that speci- 
fed that apparel items are essential, 
and that manufacturers of such goods 
are entitled to priority service by the 
United States Employment Service. By 
this action, production of children’s 
most needed clothing will not suffer 
from the shortage of workers. 

Generous allocation of materials, for 
a list of children’s woven and knitted 
wear, is among WPB actions which will 
soon be reflected in larger retail stocks. 
Another recent WPB action facilitates 
production of children’s better grade 
shoes by encouraging makers to concen- 
trate on most wanted types. 


OCR’s periodic surveys of consumer 
needs, plus close contact with manufac- 
turing and distribution conditions will, 
in the future, reveal possible consumer 
shortages before they develop. The chil- 
dren’s program is now equipped to deal 
with such anticipated shortages in re- 
lation to the essential needs of infants, 
boys and girls. Mrs. Dahl, who resumes 
executive responsibilities with the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, will 
be available as consultant to OCR’s In- 
fant’s and Children’s Sections. 


In Larger Quarters 


los ANGELES, CALIF.—Moving to a 
new location at 799 Towne Ave. gave 
the Kimel Shoe Co. three times the for- 
mer manufacturing space, according to 

manager Harry Moss. This large 
Gylight loft is one of the most modern 

manufacturing sites in town, it 
Was agreed by many shoe buyers and 
Wil-wishers who attended the formal 
ning of the new plant. Plans are 
tow being formulated to broaden the 

of high style casuals now being 
Manufactured. 
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Two Sons in Service 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Robert L. Huf- 
fine, vice-president of J. Edwards & 
Company, manufacturers of children’s 





LT. HERBERT T. HUFFINE 


‘shoes, here, has two sons in the armed 
forces. Corporal Robert G. Huffine, 
who is in the Field Artillery branch of 
the Army, is now located somewhere 





CPL. ROBERT G. HUFFINE 


in Italy. Herbert Taylor Huffine is a 
second lieutenant at an Army Air Base 
in New Orleans, La. 


Promoted to First Sergeant 


HUTCHINSON, KANs.—Dave H. Pit- 
tell, local shoe man, was promoted to 
first sergeant of the Hutchinson Com- 
pany of the Kansas State Guard re- 
cently. Mr. Pittell owns his shoe de- 
partment in Gordon’s ready-to-wear 
store. He was formerly connected with 
Edison Brothers and Wohl Shoe Com- 


pany. 





Named General Manager 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—James W. Yanda 
has been appointed general manager 
in charge of research chemical develop- 
ment engineering for Chemical Re- 
search for Industry, Inc., it was an- 
nounced recently. 
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Military Supplies 


“NOT RATIONED” 


LOCKER or 
SHOWER SANDAL 


Long-wearing, waterproof rope sole 
with water-repellent army poplin cross 
straps. Colors: olive drab and navy 
blue. Full sizes: 6 to 12, inclusive. 
Wide demand for this useful sandal 
insures steady, profitable turnover on 
limited stock. 


$16.20 per dozen pairs 


No. 905 


PULLMAN SLIPPER 


Ideal gift for service men. Compact, 
restful, practical. Made of soft, water- 
repellent government - tested raincoat 
cloth in olive drab and blue. Packed 
in individual buttoned pouches to 
match. Sizes stocked: 6-12 (full sizes). 
£906 for WOMEN, particularly those 
serving in the WACS . . Brown 
only—full sizes 4 to 10. 


$16.20 per dozen pairs 


LYCO SADDLE SOAP 
A new preparation in tube form which 
has proved very popular with the mili- 
tary trade. One size only of 3% 
ounces cost $1.80 per dozen and in 
full gross at $19.80. 


SHINE KIT 


Fitted im a leather case. Kit consists of one 
can of KIWI shoe polish, dauber, shoe brush, 
shine cloth, tube of LYCO saddle soap. . - - 
Stocked in tam and black. $36.00 per dozen. 


SHOE LACES 


27” #333 for dress oxfords, $1.35 per gross 
ef 72 pair 40” #1200 for Army and work 
shoes, $1.90 per gross of 72 pair. 

STOCKED IN BLACK AND BROWN 


ALSO SUGGESTED FOR THE MILITARY TRADE:, 


Shoe polishes, shoe trees, foot powder, insoles, 
daubers, brushes, waterproofings, shoe stretch- 
ers, heel cushions, pinch pads, shine cloths. 


We welcome your trial orders. 


LYONS & COMPANY 
118-120 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 


Shoe Store Supplies Since 1900 
71 
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MEN'S SHOES 
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\ BEST-KNOWN 
SHOES 
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WOMEN'S SPORTS 
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PROMENADE 


PRESENTS 


JOY ¢ SKIPS 


BRN. ELK MOC. 0X 
Weron Sole 


$215 





STYLE 5511 
S-5 te 9 
M-3 te 9 
IN STOCK 


PROMENADE SHOE CORP. 


118 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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In the French room of Baker's. 
smart street pumps in Army Russet 
calfskin were shown. Many other 
styles of calfskin in either black or 
brown were given special featuring. 
Calfskin is high in favor because of 
its enduring qualities, and most stores 
bring out this point when they offer 
shoes made in this leather. 

Men’s shoes offered in the smart 
shops in Minneapolis still show a 





trend toward the military cut. Browns 
are high in favor. Comfort is one of 
the prime requisites. All men’s shops 
are stressing polishes with their shoes. 
Now that the necessity of shoes last- 
ing longer is of importance to all 
groups, shoe men are taking the op- 
portunity to educate the public in the 
care of shoes with good results in 
the sale of these extra items. Almost 
all shops are giving polishes and shoe 
dressings a prominent place in their 
in-store and window displays. 


* x * 


ST. PAUL STORES FEATURE 
COMFORT 


CALFSKIN shoes in several attractive 
styles have been keynoted at the 
Schuneman, Inc., department store. 
“Since you have to walk anyway, you 
might as well be comfortable!” reads 
an advertisement which centers atten- 
tion on the calfskin offerings. The 
qualities of the shoes that received 
special mention were their sturdiness, 
their ability to take a high polish. 
their durability and the ease of resol- 
ing so that the initial purchase would 
cover a long period of time. Oxfords, 
straps and pumps in square and 
1ound toes were shown. 

Bannon’s shoe section has been 
showing novelty dress and sport shoes, 
designed to catch the early Spring 
trade. These were in black and brown 
with heels in all heights. Many of 
these novelty shoes carried the ex- 
tremely high heels which continue to 
be popular for dress. Children’s 
shoes were given a special display to 
interest parents who were re-outfitting 
children for their second semester of 
school. A large window display and 
display units with children’s shoes at 
the front of the store brought good 





results. 


Review of the Retail Trade& 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56] 


Two types of shoes have been fe 
tured at the Field-Schlick shoe ge. 
tion. One was a black suede brage 
let strap selling at $15.95, with high 
heel for dress. Another was the popo. 
lar calfskin, sling pump in either 
black or brown, selling at $14.95, 

Husch Bros. have been playing wy 
a sport shoe, a high front wall-toe 
walking type in Army Russet calfskin. 
The neatness of this shoe as well as 
its ability to take hard wear were 
selling points. 

The women’s section of the Maurice 
L. Rothschild shoe department has 
been featuring a classic of genuine 
brown alligator at $12.95. The smant- 
ness of this shoe, together with its 
comfort, has made it a popular item 
at the store. “You’ve never had shoes 
that were such pals to your feet,” ex. 
claims one advertisement. Comfort is 
ene of the first features to attract 
attention among today’s walking wo- 
men. If smartness is added, the shoe 
is sure to meet with good response. 

The Florsheim store had a window 
of black patent leather men’s dress 
shoes. A center raised display held a 
single pair, arranged to show the cut 
to the best advantage. On the floor 


and on low standards other patent 
leather models were shown. This shop 
always ties up accessories with its 
Polishes. 


shoe showings. shoe trees 








and laces are placed here and there 
throughout the windows to suggest 
care for all shoes purchased. 
Allen’s mingled bright casual play 
shoes with its displays of early Spring 
showings of street and dress shoes in 
low and high heels. Oxfords and 
sandals were given an equal showing 
in black and brown, with black pre- 
dominating. Brightly colored play 
shoes accented the attractive window. 
Nunn-Bush accents its 
with a lighted V in red and blue. A 
recent display showed brown shoes o! 
military cut which are selling well for 
early Spring. Display is a large fea- 
ture of the Nunn-Bush store. Windows 
are filled with many different styles 
of shoes, all shown to the best advan- 
tage with high polish, correct lacings, 
and placed to show lines and cut. 


windows 
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Patriotic Price T 
¥| Add Color and Eye Appeal to Your 
WINDOW TRIMS 
Great little time savers! 
Size 
ot 154” x 244" 
109 Different 
Prices in Stock 
B—Blue border H—Red banner — 
with yellow stars blue border on 
mi — white beard — white beard— 
price in black. price in black. 
6 Doz. — $1.25 6 Doz. — $1.40 
y| 12 Dex. — $2.25 CANADA 12 Dox. — $2.55 
tl With Store Name Imprinted: 
- 144 Tickets — $3.85 
>» Any selection of prices desired 
x Check with Order Please; 
if C. O. D. Preferred, Add 12c 
= If Special Delivery, Add 15c 
K4 DISPLAY CARDS: 75c Each; 3 for $1.85 
| List of texts to select from will be sent on request. 
Zz Detailed Information on Monthly Service at Your Request. } 
4|BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
9 SOUTH STATE STREET @ CHICAGO 4. ILLINOIS 
New Ceilings for Rubbers 
[ CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65] 
creased average factory costs 19 per cent and total 


costs 17 per cent. 

In another action, OPA established doillar-and-cent 
wholesale and retail ceilings for canvas-topped rubber- 
soled shoes of vulcanized construction. They include 
tennis and basketball shoes, the production of which 
has recently been permitted after a lapse of a year and 
a half. Manufacturer ceilings for these shoes were 
established by OPA on December 9, 1943. The dis- 
tributor ceilings set today are at levels existing in the 
Fall of 1941 for standard quality items. 


* + . 


OPA Postpones Pricing Change 
POSTPONEMENT of the effective dates of the amend- 
ment establishing new Pricing methods for civilian foot- 
wear with soles made of materials other than leather, 
rubber, synthetic rubber and wood, was announced by 
OPA in Amendment 81 to Revised Supplementary 
Regulation 14 to the GMPR. By this amendment the 
effective date of the provision for manufacturers was 
changed from Jan. 11 to Jan. 24, for wholesalers and 
retailers from Jan. 11 to March 1. 

Members of the industry may, if they wish, price 
substitute sole footwear under the new methods before 
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War, Women and Shoes 


We're producing as many pairs of 
Bellaire shoes for your women cus- 
tomers as war conditions permit. 
Because of the care exercised in 
fashioning these exceptional shoes, 
with their exclusive style-retaining, 
comfort-creating features, you'll keep 
your Bellaire customers as lifelong 
friends! 
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To maintain equitable distribution among our re- 
tailers, we cannot at this time establish new accounts, 
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the effective dates of Jan. 24 for manufacturers and 
March 1 for wholesalers and retailers. 

Shoe men of the industry have indicated to OPA 
that they highly approve of the new pricing methods. 
However, they felt that more time for repricing sub- 
stitute sole footwear should be allowed. They sug- 
gested that, in line with customary trade practices, the 
effective date of the amendment as it applies to’ whole- 
salers and retailers should reflect the time lag that 
usually exists between manufacturers’ prices and whole- 
salers’ prices and retailers’ prices. The amendment 
adopts both suggestions of the industry. 

This action reduces the manufacturers’, wholesalers’ 
and retailers’ prices for substitute sole footwear to a 
level more in line with prices charged for leather and 
rubber-soled footwear. The action does not affect 
infants’ footwear and house slippers. 


+ 7 * 


Priority for Linen Thread 

Priority assistance will be granted any one for a 
limited quantity of linen thread to be used for certain 
purposes in the production and repair of footwear. 
Form WPB-541 (formerly PD-1A) should be sent to 
the Priorities Section, Textile, Clothing and Leather 
Division, Room 1609, Temporary “D” Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Linen thread may be requested for these uses only: 
(1) Shoe Production—Sole attaching, inseam stitching, 


stitch-down lasting. (2) Shoe Repairing—All Purposes. 
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Army To Rebuild 6,500,000 Pairs of Shoes 





Quartermaster Corps Will Rebuild This Number in Fiscal Year of 
1944——Plants in Buford, Ga., and Hannibal, Mo. 


JERSEY City, N. J.—During the fiscal 
year of 1944, that is, between July 1, 
1943, and June 30, 1944, 6,500,000 pairs 
of Army shoes will be rebuilt in Bul- 
ford, Ga., and Hannibal, Mo., by the 
Quartermaster Corps, it was stated by 
Army Service Forces of the Jersey City 
Quartermaster Corps. In the year end- 
ing June 30, 1943, almost 2,733,000 
pairs were rebuilt. 

Shoe rebuilding is not to be confused 
with shoe repair. Normally, Army 
shoes are resoled twice, if the uppers 
have not been so damaged as to pre- 
clude the assurance of a satisfactory 
job. After the second resoling, the 
welting of. the average shoe will not 
stand up satisfactorily if an attempt is 
made to resole it for a third time. 
When a sufficient number of shoes to 
be rebuilt are collected at any Army 
installation, they are sent to the near- 
est of these plants for rebuilding. 
Every square inch of leather that can 
be used is used. Expert workmen ex- 
amine each incoming shoe and deter- 
mine just how it is to be processed so 
that every part is utilized. 

When received, shoes are graded ac- 
cording to condition. In some cases, 
shoes need little more than refinishing. 
These are washed, sterilized and re- 
finished. Most shoes in this category 
come from ports of embarkation where 
troops on their way overseas had these 
slightly worn shoes replaced with newer 
footwear. It is important that men 
leaving for overseas duty have the 
best of everything in the way of equip- 
ment. Other shoes need new soles and 
heels primarily, but also require some 
work on the uppers before this can be 
accomplished. Some need not only new 
soles and heels but also innersoles and, 
probably, work on the vamps. These 
are completely resoled, resewn and re- 
finished. Before the rebuilding opera- 
tion starts, all shoes are carefully dis- 
infected and the leather is treated to 
kill athlete’s foot and any other skin or 
fungus diseases which may be present, 
by special processes which have the ap- 
proval of the Surgeon General’s Office. 

Rebuilding plants operate on a pro- 
duction line basis. The shoes move 
from one process to another until they 
reach the finishing stage where they 
are dyed and polished. From this stage, 
they roll off with all the shine and 
smartness of new footwear. In re- 
building, sizes are scrupulously pre- 
served and none of the foot impres- 
sions of the former wearer remain. 
This rebuilding program is extensive, 
yet it is estimated that during the cur- 
rent year $7,000,000 will be saved. In 
addition, nearly 20,000,000 square feet 
of leather will be saved. 

Each pair of rebuilt shoes conserves, 


on the average, about three square feet 
of upper leather plus such portions of 
sole leather and innersole that may be 
utilized. Naturally, this resulting sav- 
ing is then available to the civilian 
market, thus carrying out one of the 
biggest purposes of the Quartermaster 
Corps, to make every effort through 
good management and modern produc- 
tion methods to permit as little drain 
as possible on supplies and raw mate- 
rials for the civilian market. 


General Shoe Earned Net 
Profit of $1,229,136 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Total volume of 
business of General Shoe Corporation 
for its fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1943, 
was $45,718,189, according to the cor- 
poration’s annual report. Of this total 
amount, inter-company business con- 
sisting of products manufactured for 
its own use amounted to $4,831,807. 
This leaves net sales to customers of 
$40,886,382 as compared with net sales 
to customers during the previous year 
of $33,738,750, and represents an in- 
crease of 21%. Total number of shoes 
produced during the year was 12,029,- 
218 pairs. 

Earnings per share on the common 
stock outstanding Oct. 31, 1943, were 
$1.90 per share after making provision 
for preferred dividends. This compared 
with $1.57 per share during the pre- 
vious fiscal year. Total net profit dur- 
ing the year amounted to $1,229,136. 
Regular dividends were paid on pre- 
ferred stock and dividends amounting 
to $1.00 per share were paid on the 
common stock. 

Total net worth of the company Oct. 
31, 1943 was $8,618,858. In addition to 
the preferred stock, common stock and 
surplus, making up the net worth, the 
company has outstanding $2,350,000 of 
15-year, 3%% debenture bonds, with a 
sinking fund provision of $150,000 per 
year. As indicated by the balance sheet, 
an additional $150,000 has been set 
aside, plus the interest necessary, for 
calling the installment of bonds due 
this ‘year. 

On Oct. 31, 1943, the company owned 
tax anticipation notes amounting to 
$3,275,056. Deducting $3,095,056 of 
this amount from the total tax liability, 
total current liabilities were $973,238. 
This compares with cash in banks and 
on hand of $1,820,777 and other United 
States Government securities of $383,- 
500. 

Total net working capital as repre- 
sented by the difference between cur- 
rent assets and current liabilities now 
stands at $9,681,568. 


Wartime Shoe Windows 
Can Be Exciting 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 


expensive shoes now, but when the 
purchases are limited, they want m 
than ever to know why a shoe wil] 
better and look better. You know th 
reasons, but because they are famifj 
to you, you may make the mistake 
taking it for granted that your q 
tomers know them also. Brief, wa 
thought-out copy can cover the 
points. 

The “Spring Time Footnotes” yw; 
dow in the accompanying sketch jj} 
trates a display which presents 
current fashion trend with “quali 
copy. “Notes” made of folded shee 
of drawing paper carry explanato 
copy about each pair of shoes, price 
type of leather or fabric, maker (j 
nationally advertised name that wil 
have meaning to the average passer 
by), size range, any special features 
arch support, etc., and any other jp 
formation about the shoes which 
be of interest. A larger sheet « 
“note” paper is attached to the window 
background and carries the general 
copy “Spring Time Footnotes.” Wingy 
are attached to a number of the shoe 
some of which may be suspended from 
the ceiling with fine wires. 

The wings can be cut from heavy 
paper, folded and slit so that they wil 
fit over the backs of the shoes. A pat- 
tern diagram for cutting them i: 
shown. They should measure about 
nine inches across each wing. For your 
first Spring windows, you will want 
fresh, light backgrounds—old ones re 
painted or new ones installed. Th 
blossom sprays indicated in the sketeb 
are simple enough in outline to hk 
painted on such a background and wil 
help to give your window a fresh, 
early Spring at mosphere. Branche 
and blossoms should be outlined ip 
white. A background of pale yellow 
or green will contrast with the painted 
sprays and your shoes and look fresh 
and Springlike. 

Style angles can also be keyed to the 
rationing program and presented ée- 
fectively in your window. Instead o 
featuring an intriguing variety a 
shoes that suggest a different pair for 
each costume, this year you can show 
how equally smart with several outfits 
your smaller selection of styles can be. 
Cut-out fashion figures can do this 
effectively, as shown in another sketch. 
If you have an artist who can paint 
the figures individually, they can bk 
done that way. If not, the outline fig- 
ures shown with the sketch can bk 
enlarged photographically, mounted o 
plywood, cut out with a jig saw and 
colored by hand. 

Several sets of figures can be made 
up at once and similar units set UP 
inside the store to tie in an interior 
display with the window. The figures 
in groups of three are attached 
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devations on which the shoes are dis- 

.’ Identical figures are used for 
each group, varying the color scheme 
jp each case. Three colors, suitable 
for wear with the shoes featured in 
each group, should be selected. One 
group might feature black shoes with 
a black dress, a beige dress and a red 
dress; another, dark brown shoes with 
brown, green and pale blue dresses, and 
go forth. The groups and colors chosen 
will depend on the shoes you wish to 
feature. Appropriate handbags can 
also be shown. The copy, “Smart Shoes 
to Complement All Spring’s Fashion 
Colors,” is lettered on a card placed at 
ene side of the window. 


Ration Stamps Available 
To Better Business Bureaus 


BurFraLo, N. Y.—In a move to pro- 
yide further protection for consumers 
and legitimate business against unfair 
practices and violations in the sale of 
rationed goods, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has made food and shoe 
ration stamps available to Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus throughout the country, 
it was announced recently by Kenneth 
Barnard, chairman of the War Activ- 
ities Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Better Business Bureaus. 

The OPA order recites that Better 
Business Bureaus “make purchases of 
merchandise to detect violations of laws 
designed to eradicate unfair mercantile 
practices and certain other laws, gen- 
eral compliance with which is essential 
in order to eliminate unfair compe- 
248 ” 

Mr. Barnard stated that the various 
Bureaus will make purchases of shoes, 
if it appears that misrepresentation or 
violation is involved. 





Byck Promoted to Major 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Dann C. Byck, in 
civilian life president and general man- 
ager of the women’s store of Byck 
Brothers, shoes, clothing, and furnish- 
ings, who has been serving for two 
years as an Army Captain, has been 
promoted to Major. Major Byck is lo- 
cated at Camp Mackall, N. C., where he 
has been appointed chief of the Special 
Services Branch Recently he turned 
over approximately $165,000 to the va- 
tious company funds from profits 
earned by post exchanges and camp 
concessions during 1943, the money be- 
ing distributed to the companies on a 
per capita basis, and generally used 
for entertainment and recreation. In 
such work his merchandising experi- 
ence has stood him well. 





Opens Broadway Shoe Mart 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. — Broadway 
Shoe Mart is the firm name under 
which Samuel A. Frankel has published 
an intention to-conduct business at 126 
West Ninth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Stores Cooperate on Ration-Free Sale 





Detroit Merchants Unite in Making Presentation to Public— 
Handled in Unsensational Manner 


Detroit, MicH.—Detroit shoe mer- 
chants united in a program of intro- 
ducing the January sale of unrationed 
shoes to the town in the most unsensa- 
tional manner possible. Details of a 
press release were worked out by a 
shoe committee headed by Walter H. 
Magee and Sam Plotler, executives of 
the Detroit Retail Shoe Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with the pub- 
licity department of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce. 

The essential facts were given in a 
brief statement of about two para- 
graphs, with dates, and used in all De- 
troit papers with a small headline. 
Nothing sensational was published, and 
the excellent channels of publicity 
which the Board of Commerce has long 


established here aided the shoe men in 
getting friendly cooperation from all 
newspapers. 

No stores used any sensational ma- 
terial in their advertising, with few 
desiring to build volume too greatly 
during this special sale period. Open- 
ing day’s business, however, was ex- 
ceptionally heavy, approaching “SRO” 
conditions in a few stores as at the 
ration date change last Summer. Ex- 
perienced shoe men believed the volume 
of rush would drop speedily during the 
three weeks the shoes were on sale, 
however, as nearly all buyers appeared 
to be rushing for the first day to “get 
there first,” and make sure of their 
choice of merchandise. 





Shoe Pricing Discussed 
At Luncheon Meeting 


DETROIT, MicH.—A program devoted 
to the new regulations on pricing of 
shoes with substitute soles drew the 
largest attendance ever recorded for the 
regular luncheons sponsored jointly by 
the Detroit Retail Shoe Dealers and the 
Michigan Shoe Travelers’ Club. Miss 
Mary I. Allhouse, price specialist of the 
OPA, explained the new regulations in 
detail, in particular with reference to 
use of form 3(a). The objective of the 
changes and of Miss Allhouse’s talk 
was to simplify the procedure as much 
as possible. 

Also attending were other OPA offi- 
cials—John Scott Black, Detroit shoe 
rationing executive; Fred Holden, his 
assistant, and R. Glenn Hathaway, 
merchandising price specialist. Mr. 
Holden, newly appointed to the post, 
is a former department store executive 
with thirty years’ experience in Detroit 
and the East. Mr. Black is leaving 
shortly to take an OPA post in Cali- 
fornia. 

A by-product of the remarkable 
growth of the shoe luncheons here is 
the definite formulation of plans by the 
retail and travelers’ groups to estab- 
lish a permanent shoe club with its 
own clubrooms in a convenient down- 
town location. According to Walter H. 
Magee, retail executive, such a club will 
probably be established not later than 
next Fall, along the lines of shoe clubs 
existing in other large cities. 





Moderate Demand at 
Travelers’ Show 


Derroir, MicH.—The year 1944 got 
off to a good start in the local shoe 
business, with modestly heavy sales of 


shoes reported by individual exhibitors 
at the first Monthly Shoe Days held 
since the annual Shoe Fair in Novem- 
ber. The demand was, of course, heavy 
in most lines, and about forty partici- 
pating travelers shared in the sales. 
Retail store inventories in the Detroit 
and Michigan areas are generally low, 
despite the fact that retail sales volume 
in typical stores has leveled off gen- 
erally. 

Heaviest in demand were children’s 
shoes, which are abysmally short here. 
Demand for men’s lines was next, 
largely a result of the fact that the 
allotments given many, if not most, re- 
tailers were insufficient for their needs. 
Signs of a stabilized market lay in the 
twin facts that buying of unrationed 
shoes was heavy, while that of play shoe 
types showed a heavy falling-off. 

In women’s novelty lines, the demand 
for patent was in the lead, followed by 
that for tan leathers. There was noted 
a strong trend toward conservative arch 
support models in the better grades. 

Sport oxfords in growing girls’ lines 
also proved very popular, especially in 
welts. 


Honored on 50th Birthday 


New YorK—Eugene Davidowitz, an 
officer and member of the board of the 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corporation, was ten- 
dered a luncheon party recently on his 
fiftieth birthday by his associates and 
fellow executives. About 60 attended 
the affair, which was held in the Carl- 
ton Room of the Ritz-Carlton. Hotel. 
Mr. Davidowitz, who directs the ho- 
siery business of the 110 A. S. Beck 
Stores, was presented with an engraved 
gold cigarette case. Well known 
throughout the hosiery and shoe indus- 
tries, he is a member of the City Ath- 
letic and Metropolis Clubs. 









Must Sell Available Merchandise 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64] 


of unravelling these controls. It will 
be a tremendous job. It should be done 
so as to cause no injury to the industry. 
It is believed, however, that such ac- 
tion can be undertaken in a cooperative 
and sensible manner by the coordinated 
created by the shoe rationing program. efforts of Government and industry.” 
“Many of you are deeply concerned A number of resolutions were 
with war-time merchandise which you adopted by the directors of the asso- 
now have on your shelves and the ef- ciation. One of these asked for termi- 
fects such merchandise will have on nation ~d the wore of — my 1 
your business during the post-war pe- 18 by OPA on or about Marc or 2, 
riod. It is natural that you should be and asked that in deciding on such 
concerned about the disposition of such termination date, an effort be made to 
present and future inventories as might avoid having the validity of this stamp 
accumulate —— Rag cer rey end ~ a busy a — — as ws 
restrictions suddenly terminated. peri just ore Easter. nother 
The Office of Price Administration is resolution paid high tribute to the life 
fully aware of the vexatious problem and character of H. Walter Scott, vice- 
which will undoubtedly develop and president and Philadelphia representa- 
confront you shortly after the termina- tive of Boot AND SHOE RECORDER, 
tion of hostilities. whose death occurred shortly after the 
i ean so song he a yo Middle Atlantic convention of January, 
the Shoe Rationing Branch of the Of- 1943. Mr. Scott had worked in close 
fice of Price Administration hopes to cooperation with the Middle Atlantic 
release all controls in an orderly man- association for many years. 
ner. How this is done will be deter- The following were elected directors 
mined by Congress and the industry. for three years: A. N. Foster, Union- 
Such action cannot be decided solely t Pa.: Roy Walt Wilkes-B 
by the Shoe Rationing Branch, but oe Se a Wneey Sa eae 
: : Pa.; Robert Hemhauser, Irvington 
must conform with the planned and , - —on 
orderly termination of controls by Gov- N. J.; Maurice Bernstein, Baltimore, 
ernment. Unquestionably, such action M4.; Philip J. Stach, Washington, D. 
should parallel the return to normalcy C.; Murray S. Rolfe, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
of adequate materials and manpower. J. H. Geiger, Richmond, Va.; John D. 
No one knows at the present time who Dunn, Hagerstown, Md.; Maurice P. 
will be charged with the responsibility King, Newark, N. J. 


“While I have given you only a few 
of the more pertinent details revealed 
by the Survey, they are sufficient to 
indicate that purchasing by consumers 
is proceeding in an orderly manner and 
that no extreme hardships have been 





The long-time view of building a 
business painstakingly to endure for 
many years has spelled success in the 
promotion of quality and service. 


Service to Children 
Brings City-Wide Trade 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67] 





Older help employed in the store 
previous to the war has meant that 
there has been little change in sales 
help. It has been necessary to have 
extra help because of increased busi- 
ness, and these extras are obtained 
from the personnel of stores which are 
not open at the same hours. Only 
trained shoe clerks are engaged to in- 
sure the expert fitting on which the 
store builds. 

At the front of the store a prominent 
display is made of foot comfort mer- 
chandise. Kits are featured containing 
foot comfort items which make welcome 
gifts to men and women in the armed 
forces. Polishes and leather condition- 
ers are shown also. 

Displays are kept simple with a mini- 
mum of items, both shoes and acces- 
sories, in order to keep the store from 
appearing cluttered. The result is a 
restful atmosphere. Service is never 
hurried, for it is the belief of the man- 
ager that this atmosphere tends to 


Shoe Club Holds 
Dinner-Dance 


NEw YorK—Shoe Club, Inc., held its 
first dinner dance of the season at the 
Hotel McAlpin, here, Tuesday evening, 
January 18th. No business was dis- 
cussed at the meeting, with the evening 
devoted to sociability and good fellow- 
ship. 

Irving J. Fife, president of the club, 
introduced Everit B. Terhune, presi- 
dent of Boor AND SHOE RECORDER, who 
acted as master of ceremonies. Fea- 
tured guest was Harry Hirshfield, star 
of the “Can You Top This?” radio 
program. Other entertainers were Miss 
Lulu Bates, who has a program of 
songs on the NBC network, and Miss 
Gwen, formerly of the Mikado, who is 
now a featured player at the Ubangi 
Club. 

As a result of the evening’s activi- 
ties, Ben Schwartz, former president 
of the club, announced ten new mem- 


build confidence in the carefulness of bers. Dancing followed the formal 
the fitting. entertainment. 
82 


Stewart Honored at Luncheog 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—A group of old. 
time friends henored E. V. (Red) 
Stewart on his 71st birthday at a lunch. 
eon given by Harry J. Evans at the 
Los Angeles Athletic Club recently, It 
developed that Harry Evans got his 
first shoe job at Hamberger’s, whep 
Red Stuart was buyer ba¢k in 1909, ang 
the latter continued to act as friend 
and counsellor to Mr. Evans through 
the years. Later when Mr. Stewart 
formed the Stewart-Dawes Shoe Co, in 
this city, Mr. Evans was star salesman 
until the company was liquidated. 

The old Hamberger store was ae. 
quired by The May Co. interests; it was 
fitting, therefore, that the present May 
Co. shoe manager, Paul Kirsh, was also 
an honored guest. Sam Tannebaum, 
who was in men’s shoes in the old Ham- 
berger store when Mr. Stewart was 
buyer and who now holds a similar po- 
sition with The May Co. under Mr. 
Kirsh, was also present. 

The gathering also honored E, Y. 
Stewart, Jr., who had recently been 
awarded the 33rd Masonic degree. 

Friends of long standing, present and 
invited were: J. H. Ferguson, proprie- 
tor of the Hollywood Gold Cross shoe 
store and former buyer at The May 
Co.; George D. Wheeler, who was a 
partner in the Stewart-Dawes Shoe Co. 
and is now West Coast representative 
of The Advance Shoe Co.; Emil Shos- 
trom, vice-president, Donovan-Seaman 
Co.; Ralph Pettit, former salesman for 
Stewart-Dawes Co., now retired; 0. E. 
Fithian, Lancaster Shoe Co., who has 
been traveling the West Coast for the 
past 50 years; Tom Malley, Daniel 
Green Shoe Co.; E. B. Steere, J. P. 
Smith Shoe Co.; Paul Jesberg, Walk- 
Over Shoe Store; George Bessey, base- 
ment shoe buyer, Broadway Depart- 
ment Store; Chas. Van Ausdale, re- 
tired shoe traveler, and RECORDER'S 
Harry R. Terhune. 

No introductions were needed at this 
party, for everybody knew everybody 
else—from ’way back when. 


Julian & Kokenge Reports 
Sales of $4,785,853 


CINCINNATI, O.—Annual report of 
the Julian & Kokenge Company and 
subsidiaries filed recently with the Cin- 
cinnati Stock Exchange shows net in- 
come of $236,975 for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31. This is equal to $1.94 
a share on common stock outstanding 
and compares to $2.46 a share in the 
previous year when net income of 
$301,391 was reported. 

Net sales in latest report for the 
fiscal year just closed amounted to 
$4,785,853 in contrast to $5,092,787 in 
1942. 

The balance sheet as of Oct. 31, 1943, 
listed current assets of $2,317,933 and 
current liabilities of $328,952. In the 
previous year these items were $2,485,- 
124 and $568,329, respectively. 
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Faster In-Stock Operations 
In Post-War Period 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Preparing for 
the post-war period, when fast in-stock 
service will again be depended on by 
many merchants to insure maximum 
turnover of stock, the Sundial Shoe 
Company, division of the International 
Shoe Co., has centralized all its opera- 
tions in this city. The lay-out now in- 
cludes not only manufacturing facil- 
ities, but also a huge shipping section 
where, in normal times, according to 
one of the company executives, a 23-car 
train, or dozens of trucks, can be loaded 
all at one time. 

“The move to Manchester,” said this 
official, “permits Sundial shoes to be 
warehoused at the factory, where we 
can watch the trend of orders as they 
come in. We will have, therefore, di- 
rect instead of remote control. We can 
catch runs, or shortages, or over-pro- 
duction on any styles as they develop, 
and change our factory production 
schedule in minutes to meet it. The 
merchant will get his shoes direct—days 
or even weeks ahead of the old way.” 

Furthermore, he pointed out, while 
the new storage and shipping facilities 
cannot be expected to reach 100 per 
cent efficiency until after the war, their 
establishment now insures also the best 
possible service under today’s condi- 
tions. 


Quimby Named Secretary 
Of Shoe Manufacturers 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69] 


In a release from the Association 
yesterday, Mr. Stephenson said: “Mr. 
Quimby will be of great value to the 
Association and the Industry, in gath- 
ering facts and data from the Industry 
and in keeping the public informed of 
the constructive work being done by 
shoe manufacturers. Besides, we have 
under consideration the addition of 
other new services in the expansion of 
the association’s activities, to assist 
shoe manufacturers in meeting the dif- 
ficult conditions brought about by war- 
time shortages and controls.” 

Following the assumption by Mr. 
Stephenson of his new duties with the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, supervision of the func- 
tions of the Shoe Rationing Branch of 
OPA will be taken over by Jerome N. 
Nye, acting director of the Miscellane- 
ous Products Rationing Branch, until 
such time as a successor to Mr. 
Stephenson is appointed. 





Buys Shoe Store 


OmaHa, Nes.—N. W. Birkholtz, who 
has been in the corrective shoe business 
~ years, has bought the Cantilever 
Ground Gripper shoe store here which 

has managed the last four years. 
He bought the store from the Canti- 
lever Ground Gripper Company. 


February 1, 1944 





Install New Lighting Unit 





Philadelphia, Pa.—A. S$. Beck Shoe Corp. recently completed alterations in the 
lighting of their Chestnut Street store. The improved lighting system, modernized 
by the installation of approximately 400 feet of cold cathode tubes recessed in 
the ceiling cove, replaces low wattage lamps and provides increased but glare-free 


illumination. 


lastallation was made by the Cutler Light Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
and includes four rows of 15-millimeter tubing powered by five transformers of 


15,000-volf 60 milliampere type. 





De Guard Joins Joseph Staff 


CuicaGo, ILL.—Peter De Guard, for- 
merly of Lord & Taylor, New York, 
has joined the firm of Joseph Salon 
Shoes, here. As director of merchan- 
dise presentation, he will supervise all 
of the window and interior displays, as 
well as post-war planning. 

Mr. De Guard has been with Lane 
Bryant, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., Bloom- 
ingdale Bros. and Stern Bros. prior to 
the three years he spent in the display 
division of Lord & Taylor. 

Joseph’s operate five stores in Chi- 
cago and surrounding territory. 





Crews to Manage Rowe Store 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF.—Robert M. 
Crews has been appointed store man- 
ager for the Lefty Rowe shoe store by 
Lt. (SG) Lefty Rowe of the Navy. 
Mr. Crews was with the Bullock store 
in Los Angeles, but more recently was 
shoe buyer for Steinfeld’s in Tucson, 
Arizona. Jesse Lee has been made as- 
sistant manager at Rowe’s. Lt. Rowe, 
recently returned from active duty in 
the Pacific waters, has been assigned to 
sea duty again in his capacity as gun- 
nery officer. 


Observing 80th Birthday 


New YorK—L. D. Shire of L. D. 
Shire & Brothers, retail shoe mer- 
chants, here, is celebrating his 80th 
birthday this month. Mr. Shire is still 
active in the business, selling shoes, 
climbing ladders, etc. 


Mr. Shire was born. in Syracuse, 


N. Y., and started his business career 
as an errand boy for a retail shoe firm 
in that city. He has been in New York 
for the past forty years. 

This information came to the RE- 
CORDER from Sol Reis, whose father was 
a member of the firm of Reis & New- 
man, dealers in women’s shoes years 
ago. Mr. Reis, himself, is a young man 
of 75, who represents a slipper firm. 





Action Spirit Aroused 
By New England Meeting 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


J. Franklin McElwain; second vice- 
president, Robert H. Adams; third 
vice-president, Daniel J. Danahy; trea- 


surer, James T. Gormley; secretary, 
Maxwell Field. 
The following directors were re- 


elected : 

Charles E. Allen, J. Edson Andrews, 
A. W. Berkowitz, John E. Daniels, 
Mark A. Edison, John A. Frye, Stanley 
Heald, T. Kenyon Holly, Roy T. Johan- 
son, Paul O. MacBride, J. E. Rines, 
Archibald A. Rogers, H. O. Rondeau, 
Frank S. Shapiro, William M. Slattery, 
Samuel L. Slosberg, Benjamin Stone 
and Eugene L. Wyman. 

In addition, the following members 
were elected to the board of directors to 
replace directors who have already 
served four years on the board and 
therefore, under the association’s 
by-laws are not eligible for re-election: 

Kolman Fleisher, William F. Hickey, 
Joseph Holmes, Philip W. Lown and 
H. C. Stillman. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





Essential Workers need Release Statements 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 








1— West Coast 


present employer. 
line to supplement yours. 


of the name is highly responsible. 





THIS WILL INTEREST 
TRAVELING SHOE SALESMEN 


Covering these territories: 


2—lIowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri 
3—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakotas 


it may be that you are not getting a sufficient amount of merchandise from your 
If that is the case you will then be interested in taking our 


Ours is a line of Growing Girls’ and Women’s Goodyear Welt Sport and Walking 
shoes to retail at $4.00 and $5.00. The name is well known. 


We will only consider applications from highly successful men who are traveling 
their territories consistently, with a line that is not conflicting. 


Commissions are payable weekly against shipments. 
Please give details in your first letter which will be kept confidential. 
ADDRESS 915, CARE BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The house in back 








R ARE OPPORTUNITY. One of the most 
outstanding nationally known lines of top 
grade Infants’, Children’s and young women’s 
shoes interested in representative for Iowa, 
Minnesota and adjacent territory. Your present 
earnings will be moderate but post-war oppor- 
tunity unlimited. Letters will not be considered 
unless you supply all of following information: 
age, draft status, previous connections, terri- 
tory covered, car owned, approximate present 
income, names of buyers in territery with whom 
you are well acquainted, if any. References 
will not be contacted until after further corre- 
spondence. All replies strictly confidential but 
do not reply without ALL requested informa- 
tion. Address #932, care Boot Shoe 
Recorder, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, 
Ti. 





XPERIENCED SALESMEN ONLY -—-to 

sell Women’s and Misses’ Novelties and 
Sports rationed and non-rationed Shoes; three 
grades of Arch Supports and Play Shoes. Can 
be carried as a Sideline or alone. All Southern 
territory; Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. 
Address #929, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





SALESMAN: Throughout country, with 

strong retail following, to handle shoe orna- 
ments, original styles; complete line or side- 
line. State territory; references. Commission 
basis. Address #933, care Boot & Shoe 
oe. 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 





SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 








SIDELINE SALESMAN wanted for Southern 

States on commission basis only, to sell 
Novelty Non-Rationed Play Shoes, carried in 
stock for immediate delivery. Address #937, 
care Boot Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 








SIDELINE SALESMAN for Metropolitan 
New York to sell Men’s Work, Boys’ anda 
Children’s Shoes. Address #935, care Boot & 





Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
SIDE LINE SALESMAN, fast-line in-stock 


Men’s, Women’s, Children’s Play Shoes and 
Slippers. Entire South and Southwest open. 
In reply mention States covered and Line car- 
ried. Address #930, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
_ a 





FOR SALE 


OLD SEAL RUBBER BOOTS, 
pairs Storm King; 
Boots at ceiling price. 
Danielson, Connecticut. 





thirteen 
twenty-four pairs Knee 
LORD SHOE STORE, 





FAMILY SHOE STORE in town of 14,000; 

complete stock high grade factory damaged 
and regular shoes. Doing good business. One 
hundred per cent location; cheap rent. Reason 
for selling: Going into Army. SAMPLE 
sHOE STORE, Carthage, Missouri. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANT TO BUY 





stocks of Children’s and 
Misses’ Better Grade Shoes—hiyh or low. 

Address #936, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 

100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





SHOE STORE WANTED: Write full details; 

will entertain cash transaction. Address 
#931, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








ATTENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALRs 

MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity jn 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete ec of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under jib 
eral profit-sharing plan. bility to ft shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications, Here’s chance to cap. 
italize on your ability. Persons in war work 
or essential activity mot considered without 
statement of availability. Address: HEALTH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave. 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 


REPRESENTATIVE 


FOR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Nationally known 
manufacturer 





midwestern 
of children’s, 
misses’ and growing girls’ shoes 
has opening in Pennsylvania. 
Vacancy caused by recent death 
of former representative. Business 
solidly established over a period 
of many years with Pennsyl- 
vania’s outstanding merchants 
and department stores. 


All inquiries will be kept strictly 
confidential. Please give full in- 
formation regarding yourself in 
first letter. 

ADDRESS 928, 
Cere BOOT & SHOE RECORDER, 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











SHOE SALESMAN WANTED: Retail experi- 
ence in Family Store. Steady and ¢g 
salary. EDWARD STEINBRECHER, 4030 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





HOE DEPARTMENT MANAGER; South 
ern Store Management necessary. ive 
former connections in replying. Permanent, 
and opportunity for advancement. Apply by 
mail to SCHWARTZBERG’S, Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 





SHOE SALESMAN, ARCH EXPERIENCE, 
Excellent opportunity for steady position 
very good salary and commission arrangement 
for experienced shoe salesman qualified to sell 
arch supports. Give references. Will arrange 
for personal interview. BOSTON SHOE 
STORE, 548 Congress Street, Portland, Maine. 











The rate for 


address should be counted. 





“Position and Lines Wanted” 
Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate Is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.25. 
When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


is 4 cents per word for all 


advertisement 


In all other cases each word of the 


The rate for all display clagsified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 


zr Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. = 


undisplayed advertisements 





— 
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LINE WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE WANTED TO PURCHASE 





=_ 
SMAN WITH PROVEN CAPABIL- 
ITIES— established following, desires Wo- 
ges's Line to retail $6.95, for New York, 
New Jersey. Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 
references. Greater particulars at 
interview. Address #934, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
x. Y. 2 
———V_—_—_ _ sees: aa 
OUSE SLIPPER OR OTHER TYPE 
H SHOE lines for St. Louis and vicinity 
Al References. Address #938, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis 
3, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


[sep X-Ray machine and bulb. Machine and 
bulb in good condition. Sacrifice price for 
quick sale $65.00. LeRoy Honeycutt, mer. 
shoe dept., Davis, Inc., 200-204 West Fourth 
§, Winston-Salem 1, No. Carolina. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MEN WITH CAPITAL TO PLAN FOR 
POST-WAR retail shoe business. One of 
the leading shoe manufacturers with advertised 
lines of Men’s, Boys’, Women’s and Children’s 
Shoes has some choice open towns in Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire. Address #940, 
are Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


POSITION WANTED 


SHOE SALESMAN, AGE 44, wishes selling 
position in retail Shoe Store or Shoe De- 
partment in or near New York. 15 years’ ex 
perience in selling and buying Medium Priced 
Shoes; 3 years’ experience with large New York 
manufacturer; over two years in Fifth Avenue 
store. Will also take factory position if avail- 
alle. Address #939, care Boot & Shoe Re 
eA 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 





























Protest Wholesalers’ 
Unlimited Ration-Free Period 

Detroit, MicH. — The Michigan and 
Detroit Retail Shoe Dealers’ Associa- 
tions have united in a joint protest to 
OPA authorities at Washington, seek- 
ing to have a limited expiration date 
set on disposition of non-rationed shoes 
by jobbers, mail order houses, and simi- 
lar handlers. 

The Michigan protest is based upon 
the fact that a jobber or other dis- 
tributor could demoralize a local market 
pein such shoes in it. It cites 
a instance where a mail order house 
disposed of 40,000 pairs inthe local 
market, thoroughly upsetting the trade 
in the area for some time after. 

Source of the difficulty, local shoe 
leaders agreed, lies in the fact that, 
While shoe retailers were given only 
a definite period to dispose of unra- 
toned shoes, as the brief period of 
stace in January, the jobbers and 
tthers in that class were given an un- 

period. It was further sug- 

gested that a definite expiration date 
ced on the non-rationed stamp in 
tach instance, and that, if conditions 
. ld warrant say a 30-day extension 
™ individual instances, such permit 
be granted and the stamp would 


understood to be valid for the new 
Special period. 


February 1, 1944 





SELL US YOUR SURPLUS BETTER GRADE SHOES 
and convert into CASH & RATION CURRENCY 
any quantity and at fair prices 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 
M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 


1326 Washington Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. Ce. 4898 








THE COUNTRY'S FOREMOST AND LARGEST SHOE BUYER 


BUYS FOR CASH 


AND RATION CURRENCY 


BRANDED SHOES — PARTIAL STOCKS 
END SIZES FOR EXPORT — DISCONTINUED LINES 


ENTIRE STOCKS 


SHORT TERM LEASES ASSUMED 


Sam CAMITTA & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


95 READE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
PHONE COrtiandt 7-6378-9 








LIBERAL PRICES PAID IN CASH! RATION CURRENCY 


ANY SHOES TO SELL? 


YOU'LL FIND IT WORTH YOUR 
WHILE TO CONTACT— 


MOSINGER BROS. 


JOBBERS OF BRANDED SHOES SINCE 1916 
Phone CEntral 6746 1235 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 











SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS | 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 


established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks ef shoes from 
manufacturers. 


WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 


ae Te on eee BARSH & CEASA 
108-110 Duane Street, New York 31 N. 4th St.. Philedelphic, Pe 


Phone MARket 1666 


Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5878 and 5379 














WE BUY 

SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 

FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 


SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobs” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 17-7887 


SHOES WANTED 


Convert Your Surpluses 
Into Cash and Coupons 
Wire, phone or write today 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79-81 Reade St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone WOrth 2-5180 




















we Wace er 


CASH aR 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone Lombard 2062 


Bunte’s Shoe Salon Opens 


SoutH BEND, IND. — Bunte’s Shoe 
Salon is opening for business here at 











108 North Michigan Ave. 
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MERCHANTS NEEDS 


FIT COMES FIRST 


with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 





FOOT COMFORT easily 
provided for hard-to-fit or | 
abnormal feet. Our Shoe 
Doctor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre- 
pared fluids, give the 
proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top, 
slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides. Any fullness or 
wrinkles in leather or fab- 
ric are easily shrank with- 
* out harm. 


Curved type iron 
Special combination offer $32.50 (fluids | 
included in above prices). | 


Send your order or write for detail information. | 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


'21 E. Sist Street, Indianapolis, Ind. | 


Shoe Man Inducted 
Into Army 


NEw YORK.—William H. (Bill) 
Haynes, popular traveler for E. P. 
Reed & Co., Rochester, N. Y., in the 
East, who was inducted recently into 
the Army, reported for duty at Camp 
Devens, Mass. He is one of the fathers 
who are now being called into service. 
Mr. Haynes has a son of eight and 
another three months old. 





—here's how to get 
More Business! 


met Vincent Edwards idea Clipping 

Service has over 2,000 satisfied users. 

Each order filled according to what 
you want; wholesalers usually request 
best retail ads; manufacturers usually 
want ads of competitive brands. 

You will find that a study of newspaper 
ad clippings is the quickest and least ex- 
pensive way to keep in touch with what's 
going on. 

Use coupon below to learn more about 
this valuable service and the special short 
term trial offer. No obligation, of course. 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 


World's Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your news- 
paper ad clipping service and special 
short term trial offer. 

Name 
Company . ete ’ . | 
City 











Obituaries 


Charles N. Powers 


Boston, MAss.—Charles N. Powers 
died recently at Brooklin, Maine, where 
he was born in October, 1867. : 

In 1892 he was engaged by the Con- 
solidated Lasting Machine Company, 
Boston, and in 1898 was transferred by 
them to establish a branch factory in 
Frankfort, Germany. When the Ger- 
man United Shoe Machinery Company 
was formed in 1900 he became factory 
manager, a position which he continued 
to hold up to the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, when he retired and returned 
to Brooklin, Maine in 1939. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Hattie W. 
Powers, and four sons, Russell L. Pow- 
ers, Milton L. Powers, Charles R. Pow- 
ers, Newhall H. Powers, and a daugh- 


ter, Mrs. Ethel Heingartner, several 
grandchildren and one great grand- 
daughter. 


John L. Hubbell 


SHELTON, CONN.—John Lynch Hub- 
bell, who with his brother, George, 
founded Hubbell Brothers, Inc., Derby, 
Conn., died recently at Griffin Hospital, 
here. The shoe store, which was estab- 
lished 45 years ago, is one of the oldest 
established businesses in Derby. 

Mr. Hubbell was a member of the 
Derby-Shelton Board of Trade, the 
board of trustees of the Griffin Hos- 
pital, and the Derby Business Men’s 
Association. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Mary T. 
Hubbell; four children, and _ three 
brothers. Funeral services were held 
from his home in Shelton; a solemn 
requiem high mass was held at St. 
Joseph’s Church. 


Harry E. Smith 


New YorRK.—Harry E. Smith, a shoe 
man of long standing, died recentiy at 
the age of 77. He had spent 50 years 
in the shoe business, 45 of which were 
with Nathanial Fisher & Co., whole- 
salers, here. Mr. Smith was buyer and 
merchandiser of men’s shoes for the 
company until his retirement in 1938. 
He was one of the best-known and best- 
liked men in the shoe business and had 
many friends all over the country. ; 

Survivors are his widow, Mrs. Clara 
Smith, and a daughter, Mrs. Joseph 
Pereda. 


Brown Holds 
Regional Meetings 


St. Louts, Mo.—Brown Shoe Com- 
pany has decided, in view of travel con- 
ditions, to replace their national meet- 
ing of Store Plan men with a series of 
regional meetings to be attended by 
enly three men from the home office. 






























The men are Ed Pankau, manager of 
the Store Plan Division; Harold Moore, 
assistant to Mr. Pankau, and Frank 
Cornwell. 

In each of the cities visited, mer- 
chandise plans for the immediate and 
post-war period are discussed, as well 
as advertising and merchandising plans 
for the year for each of the company’s 
featured lines. Because the meetings 
are usually small, intimate discussion 
is possible. The meetings are followed 
by a dinner at which Mr. Cornwell, the 
principal speaker, talks on “When the 
Lights Go On Again.” 

Meetings have already been held at 
the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas; Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis; Biltmore Hotel, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; McAlpin Hotel, New York; 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh; 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago; Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis; and Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. Others on the list are: 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Feb. 1; Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., Feb. 2; 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 
6; and Lankershim Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Feb. 9. 


Resigns from 
Herman Loewenstein 


New York.—M. F. Sesselman re 
signed recently from the firm of Her- 
man Loewenstein. No immediate plans 
have been announced. 
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ADVERTISED 


THE NAME THAT 
IN GUTSTANDING-STORES FROM 
COAST TO COAST 


> Seppert 
teeta: 


Pull Outseles 


Shilled Wasculine Styling 
thal streamlines SOLID COMFORT 


No other shoe offers you All 7 of these Arch Sup- 
port Ankle-Fitting comfort features which your 
customers con SEE and FEEL at the fitting stool. 


Complete “AIMED-RIFLE-FIRE” 
retail advertising program 
IN aimed at your locality. 
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1944 MARKS THE 56TH YEAR 
of continuous service for Dr. A. Pos- 
ner's Shoes, Inc. Naturally, we're 
happy and proud of this record. 








IT 1S A PROUD RESPONSIBILITY 
to be one of the oldest and largest 
makers of children's health shoes. 


IT IS EVEN MORE GRATIFYING 
to have made so many loyal friends 
throughout these years . . . friends of 
those who supply us with our ma- 
terials . . . friends of those who sell 
Dr. Posners Shoes . . . friends of those 
who buy and wear these shoes. 


FOR WELL OVER A HALF-CENTURY 
Dr. Posner's Scientific Shoes have 
been admired for their quality and 
respected for their service. Three 
generations of children have proved 
these Shoes in actual daily wear. 


THROUGHOUT 1944 

as in the past .. . Dr. Posner's Scien- 
tific Shoes will be nationally adver- 
tised . . 
retailers, to build new markets for 


. to enhance good will for 


happier post-war days. 


PONE 


POSNER SHOES, INC. 
187 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
FACTORY: “ALLENTOWN, PA. 
‘CHICAGO: 4 
ROOM 1046 MERCHANDISE MART 


SAN FRANCISCO: 683 FIRST STREETF 
LOS ANGELES: 646 80. BROADWAY 
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TO ADVERTISERS 


ADLER-JONES CO., Chicago, Ill. 
ALLIED KID COMPANY, New York, Boston, a 
AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. iF 

ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City 

ARNOLD, M. N., SHOE CO., So. Weymouth, Mass. . 


BANCROFT-WALKER CO., Waltham, Mass. . 
BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City . 
BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 
BASS, G. H., & CO., Wilton, Me. 
BECKWITH MFG. CO., Dover, N. H. 
BELLAIRE SHOE CO.., Portland, Me. 

BROWN, R. E., Glendale, Cal. 


CADIE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., New York City 
CAMITTA, SAM, & SONS, New York City 

CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COHAN, WILLIAM, Chicago, Ill. 
CRADDOCK-TERRY SHOE CORP, ‘Lynchburg, Va. 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


DE WITT OPERATED HOTELS, Lancaster, O., and Corning, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. 


EATON, C. A., CO., Brockton, Mass. 
ENDICOTT-JOHNSON SHOE CORP., Endicott, N. Y. 


FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
FREED, EDWIN, New York City 


GALLUM, A. F., & SONS, CORP., Milwaukee, Wis. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO., Mount Joy, Pa. 
GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 
HOOD RUBBER CO., Watertown, Mass. 
HUBSCHMAN, E., & SONS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 


KEITH, GEORGE E., CO., Brockton, Mass. 
KIEFER, EDGAR S., TANNING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 


LEVOR, G., & CO., INC., New York City 

LYONS & COMPANY, New York City 

MILLER, |., & SONS, INC., Long Island City, N. Y. 
MILLER SHOE CO., THE, Cincinnati, O. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 


MOSINGER BROS., St. Louis, Mo. 
MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY, Danville, Ili. 


OHIO LEATHER COMPANY, Girard, O. 
PANTHER-PANCO CO., Chelsea, Mass. 


“PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO., Boston, Mass. 


PETERS SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

PIERCE, C. S., CO., Brockton, Mass. 

POSNER, DR. A., SHOES, INC., New York City 
PROMENADE SHOE CORP., New York City 
PROSPECT LEATHER GOODS CO., New York City 


RICHLAND SHOE COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, St. Louis, Mo. 
RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SELBY SHOE CO., THE, Portsmouth, O. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC., Auburn, N. Y. 
SMELTZER, E. C., CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


TWEEDIE FOOTWEAR CORP., Jefferson City, Mo. 
UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. 
UNITED STATES RUBBER CO., New York City 
VINCENT EDWARDS & CO., New York City 
VITALITY SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


WAVERSHOE TRIMMING CO., New York City 
WEIL, M. K., SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
WINTHROP SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


X-RAY SHOE FITTER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Boot and Shoe Recorde: 








